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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 
CATHEDRAL NUMBER TWO. 


Mr. WititiaAM WALxLAc#, having taken some 
repose in the bosom of his family, and having 
recruited his nervous system, impaired for 
the moment by the formidable demonstrations 
made in unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registry 
number one, resolved on making a visit to 
unimpeachable Ecclesiastical Registry num- 
ber two; upheld by the consideration that, 
although an Ecclesiastical Registry is a fine 
Institution, for which any Englishman wouid 
willingly die ; and without which he could, 
in no patriotic acceptation worth mentioning, 
be an Englishman at all ; still, that the last 
wills and testaments of Englishmen are not ex- 
actly waste-paper, and that their depositaries 
ought, perhaps, to be kept as dry—say as 
skittle grounds, which are a cheaper luxury 
than Registries, with the further advantage 
that io man need frequent them unless he 
likes : whereas, to Registries he must go. 

The literary object which Mr. Wallace had 
in view, in this second expedition, beckoned 
him to the North of England. “Indeed,” said 
Mr. Wallace, pausing. “Possibly, to the second 
city of England; an Archbishopric; giving one 
of the princes of the blood his title ; enjoying 
the dignity of a Lord Mayor of its own; an 
ancient and, notable place; renowned for its 
antiquities ; famous for its Cathedral; pos- 
sessing walls, four gates, six posterns, a castle, 
an assembly-room, ‘and a Mansion House ; 
this is surely the place for an unimpeachable 
Registry !” 

With his mind much encouraged, and his 
expectations highly raised, Mr. Wallace em- 
braced his family, and departed for the North 
by Railway. He arrived at the venerable city 
of his purpose, at ten minutes past three P. M., 
according to Greenwich, or at three-ten, 
according to Bradshaw. 

Our traveller’s first proceeding, was, to take 
a walk round the walls, and gratify his fancy 
with a bird’s-eye-view of the unimpeachable 
Registry. He could hardly hit upon the 
roof of that important building. There was a 
building in a severe style of architecture—but 
it was the jail. There was another that looked 
commodious—but it was the mansion house. 
There were others that looked comfortable— 
but they were private residences, There 
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appeared to be nothing in the way of Registry, 
answering to the famous monkish legend in a 
certain Chapter-House: 


As shines the rose above all common flowers, 
So above common piles this building towers. 


Yet such a building must be somewhere ! 
Mr. Waliace went into the town and bought 
a Guide-book, to find out where. 

The four gates were in the Guide-book—all 
right—the six posterns were there, the assem- 
bly room was there, the jail was there, the 
mansion house was there—but no Registry. 
“This is extraordinary,” said Mr. Wallace,” 
“An unimpeachable Registry there indubitably 
must be !” 

He walked through the quiet narrow 
streets, with their gabled houses, craning 
their necks across the road to pry into one 
another’s affairs; and he saw the churches 
where the people were married ; and the habi- 
tations where the doctors lived, who were 
knocked up when the people were born ; and 
he accidentally passed the residence of Mrs. 
Pitcher, who likewise officiated on those occa- 
sions ; and he remarked an infinity of shops 
where every commodity of life was sold. 
He saw the offices of the lawyers who made 
the people’s wills, the banks where the people 
kept their money, the shops of the under- 
takers who made the people’s coffins, the 
churchyards where the people were buried, 
but not the Registry where the people’s wills 
were taken care of. “ Very extraordinary !” 
said Mr, Wallace. “In the great city of a 
great ecclesiastical see,” where all kinds of 
moving reverses and disasters have been 
occurring for many centuries ; where the 
Romans were, where the Danes were, where 
the Normans were; where fire and sword 
and pillage and massacre were, again and 
again; where Ulphus the son of Toraldus 
hung up his drinking-horn of elephant’s- 
tooth at the altar, and, by that token filled 
with wine, bestowed his fruitful lands upon 
the church ; where all manner of old foun- 
dation and usage, piety, and superstition, 
were, and a great deal of modern wealth 
is, a very interesting and an unimpeachable 
Registry there must be, somewhere ! ” 

In search of this great public edifice, the 
indefatigable Mr. Wallace prowled through 
the city. He discovered many mansions. 
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He s satisfied Shinsdtabees the nlhibon. the] delete 4 as kis did, complete immunity from, 


[Conducted by 


dean, the precentor, the chancellor, the sub-| and irresponsibility to, all human control, he 
dean, the four archdeacons, the twenty-eight | begged to say that his Grace the Archbishop, 
prebendaries, the sub-chanter, the five priest-|in presuming to write to the high-authorities 


vicars, the seven lay-clerks, the six choristers, | of 
| 
the four vergers, and the other officers and 


servants of the little staff attached 

cathedral; but he cowld not. satisfy 

about the ‘Registry. 
The uneasiness of 


creasing with the growth of his suspicion that 


to the 


and that where there was a will (and a great 
many wills) there was no way at all, he 
took himself to the Cathedral-close. Passing 
down an Seoeuaeae pure, clean, tidy little 
street, where the houses looked like a tasteful 
sort of missionary-subscription-boxes, 
which subscribers of a larger growth 
expected to drop their money down 
chimneys, he came a turnstile, 
haven of rest, and looked about him. 
“Do you know where the Registry 

asked a farmer- looking man, 

“The wa’at !” said he. 

“The Registry ; where they keep the wills ?’ 

“ A’ dinnot know for shower,” said the 
farmer, looking round. “ Ding! If I shoodn’t 


were 
the 
by into that 


2” he 


is 


wondther if thot wur it!” 

Mr. Wallace concealed his disparaging ap- 
preciation of the farmer’s judgment, when he 
pointed with his ash-stick to a kind of shed— 
such as is usually called a lean-to—squeezing | t 


itself, as if it were (with very good reason) 
ashamed, into the south-west corner of the 
cross, Which the ground-plan of the cathedral 
forms, and sticking to it like a dirty little 
pimple. But, what was his dismay, on going 
thither to inquire, to discover that this actually 
was the unimpeachable Registry 
confined den within, which would have made 
an indifferent chandler’s shop, with a pestilent 
little chimney in it, filling it with 
like a Lapland hut, was the 
Office.” 

Mr. Wallace was soon taught that seven 
thousand pounds per annum is, after all, but 
a poor pittance for the Registrar of a simple 
bishoprick, when calculated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal rule of three ; for the registry of Cathedral 
number two, produees to its fortunate pa- 
tentees twenty thousand per annum ; about 
ten thousand a year for the Registrar 


does nothing, and the like amount for 
Deputy who helps him. 


The portentous personage to whom Mr. 
Wallace was accredited, received him in state 
in the small office surrounded by a Surrogate 
(apparently retained on purpose to cross-ex- 
amine Mr. Wallace) and the clerks. Mr. Wal- 
lace mentioned that he believed the Arch- 
bishop had written to the Deputy Registrar to 
afford him every facility in consulting the 
documents under his charge. The Deputy 
Registrar owned that the Archbishop had 
done so, but declared that the Archbishop 
had no jurisdiction whatever over him ; and, | 


smoke 
“ Searching 


who 
his 


himself 


Mr. Wallace’s mind in- | 
| did 


there must surely be a flaw in the old adage, | repeated that his object was wholly } literary 


be- | 
| to intimate that he “ 


into | 


| 


; and that a| 


tl 
subject, 


such a 
Mr. 


gistry on 
a very great liberty. 


1at unimpeachable Re 
had taken 


| William Wallace inquired if that was to be 
ithe answer he was expected to convey to the 


Archbishop ? bowed, and was about to retire, 
when the awful Deputy recalled rege What 
he want to search for? Mr. Wallace 
The chief clerk who here 
reinforcement, was so good as 
did’nt believe a word of 
it.” Whereupon a strong opinion was added 
that Mr. Wallace wanted surreptitiously to 
obtain pedigrees, and to consult wills. <A 
powerful battery ot CrOss-que stionings was 
then opened by the heavier authorities, aided 
by a few shots from the light-bob, or skirmish- 
ing party—the clerk. But had Mr. William 
Wallace been his great ancestor, he could not 
have held his position against such odds more 
firmly. At length the preliminaries of a 
treaty were proposed by the enemy, the terms 
of which were that Mr. Wallace should be 
allowed to consult any rec rds dated before 
the year thousand four hundred! This 
was demurred to as utterly useless. Negotia- 
tions were then resumed, and the authorities 
liberally threw in another century, out of 
fullness of v respect for the Archbishop, 
which they bail pee from condescending 
to express ;—Mr. Wallace might consult 
documents up to the year fifteen hundred. 

With this munificent concession, Mr. Wal- 
lace was obliged to be satisfied, and proceeded 
to venture on another stipulation :— 

The researches which he had proposed to 
himself at this Cathedral number two, were 
elaborate and complicated ; they would require 
such facilities as had been asked on his behalf 
by the Archbishop. Could he have access to 
the documents themselves ? 

The effect which this simple request pro- 
duced in the office, was prodigious! A small 
schoolboy who should, at dinner, ask for a 
piece of the master’s apple-pie ; or a drummer 
on parade, who should solicit from his cap- 
tain a loan of five shillings, could not produce 
a more sublime degree of indignant astonish- 
ment, than that which glared through the 
smoke from the faces of the deputy-registrar, 
the surrogate, the chief clerk, and all the junior 
clerks, then and there assembled. The ettect 
produced amounted to temporary petrefaction ; 
the principals neither spoke nor moved; the 
subordinates left off writing and poking the 
fire. So superlative was the audacity of the 
request, that it paralysed the pendulum of that 
smi all, rusty, dusty, smoky old 
clock, and stopped the works ! 

Refusal in words was not vouchsafed to Mr. 
William Wallace; neither did he need that 
condescension. The silent but expressive pan- 
|tomime was enough, As the Eastern culprit 


and archer ological. 


came in as a 


one 


he 


ecclesiastical 
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receives s his doom by the spe “aie gesture of 
the judge’s hand across his own nec ‘k ; so Mr. | 
William Wallace fully understood that access | 
to the record depositories of the province apper- 


taining to Cathedral number two, was ne: uly | Prothe ws evidence. 
equivalent to getting into a freemason’s lodge | with lez 
| one feet ae (about the size of 
mission to St. Paul’s Cathedral without two- | 
| divided 
He therefore waved as perfectly impossible | 


after it has been “tiled,” or to obtaining ad- 


pence. 


that item of the treaty. For the pub slic, how- 
ever, the evidence of that gentleman is hardly 
necessary to bring them acquainted with the 
manner in which the trust imposed on the 
Registrar and his Deputy is performed ; for 
while the Deputy Registrar and Mr. William 
Wallace are settling their differences over the 
next clause of their treaty, We shall dip into 
the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
issued in 1832, to show 
things was at that time ; and to any one who 
can prove that those venerable documents 
have been by any means rescued from decay 


since that year, the public will doubtless be | 


much 
seventy 
theroe, 
instance of 


obliged. At page one hundred and 
of the report, Mr. Edward 
M.P., states, on oath, that in 
every Court he had visited the 


records suffered more or less from damp and | 


the accumulation of dust and dirt. Then, 
speaking of the Registry of this same Cathe- 
dral number two, he declares its documents 
to have been in a scandalous state. 
them,” he continues, “ perfectly 
with the description I had received from 
various literary and antiquarian characters 
who had occasion to make searches in the 
ottice ; and I beg leave to remark that the 
place must have been always totally inade- 
quate as a place of deposit for the records, 
both as to space and security.” Some 
the writings he found in two small cells, 
“in a state of the most disgraceful filth ;” 
others in “two apertures in the thick walls, 
scarcely to be called windows ; and the only 
accommodation for these records are 
wooden shelves, upon which the wills are 


to 


arranged in bundles, tied up with common | 


strings, and without any covering to them ; 
exposed to the effect of the damp of the 


weathe : and the necessary accumulation of | 
I'o these unprotected wills the Deputy | 
Registrar was perhaps wise in his generation | 
in | 


dirt.” 


to deny access; for Mr. Protheroe says 
addition that, “if it was the object of any 
person to purloin a will, such a thing might 
be ace omplished, ” Perfectly and safely acces- 
sible copies might be made, at “an expense 
quite trifling.’ 
you rob these poor Registrars of a shilling of 
their hard e arnings, just to save landed and 
other property, of some millions value, from 
litigation and fraud ? Would you discount their 
tw enty thousand a year by even a fraction per 
cent ? 


At page three hundred and thirty-nine, the | 
Deputy Registrar himself is recorded to! this was true. 
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Sine owned that the 


what the state of 


Pro- | 
the | 


| the calendars 


“T found | 
accord } 


of 


low se 


| which, 


> What ? Mr. Protheroe, would | 


27 
place of custody for 
| wills is a room not fire- -proof, which every- 
| body knew; but that it was free from 


| damp, which. was not in accordance with Mr. 


It is “storm-covered” 
, is twenty-two feet long, and twenty- 
an ordinary 
capacious by being 
into four aisles, each seventeen feet 
long, and five feet wide. “There is one room 
for searching and examining Wills; but it is 
not very commodious.” Yet, in 1850, it has 
no greater accommodation than it had in 
1832, when, perhaps, it was not so full of 
smoke as Mr. William Wallace found it. No 
part of the building is smoke-proof any more 
than fire-proof. 

The clause of the treaty, 
fensive, which was being negotiated all this 
while, between the Deputy Registrar and his 
visitor, was drawn up by the former in these 
concise words, “ How long do you want to be 
here ?” 

That, Mr. Wallace replied, would depend 
upon the facilities afforded him, the condition 
of the calendars and indexes, and the assist- 
ance he might be allowed to call in. After 
much battling, the conference ended by Mr. 
William Wallace, and a friend who accom- 
panied him, being allowed to set to work upon 
of such wills as had been de- 


parlour !), made less 


offensive and de- 


posited before the year 1500. 


The two antiquaries would have commenced 
their researches immediately ; only, on ex- 
amining their dress, they found it in such a 


i state of filth from the smoke with which the 


oftice had been filled during the arrangement 
of this important compact, that they were 
obliged to return to the hotel to change their 
linen. The prospect of spending a week in 
such a place was not altogether agreeable. 
Mr. Wallace did not enjoy the notion of being 
smoke-dried ; and of returning to the Middle 
Temple a sort of animated ham. A sojourn 
inthe place was not to be thought of without 
terror; yet the poor clerks endured their 
smoking fate with fortitude. Use was to them 
a second nature ; and every man connected 
with these Registries must be completely 
inured to dust. But. the man of the Middle 
Temple was a kind of knight-errant in the 
matter of rescuing ancient documents from 
their tombs of filth ; and not to be daunted. 
He and his friend opened the campaign 
directly in the face of the enemy’s fire— 
so great was their ardour, they only 
wished would become a little more brisk and 
less smoky. 

That day and the next day they bored 
on with patience and perseverance through 
every obstacle. When they found in the 
calendar a reference to what they wanted, 
every possible obstacle was thrown in their 
way. The required document was either 
lost, or had been stolen, or had strayed. Nor 
was there the slightest reason to doubt that 
Tt was well known to the 
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(Conducted by 


searchers that one class of documents at] another and most important class of records, 
least had been actually made away with by a|up to a comparatively late date, had been 
former Deputy Registrar. Dr. Thelwall, of| abstracted, in the lump, from the Registry of 
Newcastle, wrote in the Gentleman’s Maga-| this Cathedral number two. The case was 
zine for 1819, page four hundred and ninety :— | this :-— 

“Tt isa fact well known that, by a Canon of| In the course of his investigations, it was 
James the First, the clergyman of every| necessary for him to refer to a “marriage 
parish was required to send a copy of the | allegation,”—that is, a copy of the statement 
Register annually to the Bishop of the|made by a bridegroom previous to converting 
Diocese. The most shameful negligence is| himself, by the help of the Bishop’s license, 
attributable to the person (the Deputy Regis-| into a husband. He then learnt that most of 
trar) in whose keeping they have been placed.|such documents are the “private property” 
Indeed I have some reason to suppose this, as|of one of the clerks, who kept them in his 
I lately saw in the possession of a friend, a|own private house; that he had bought 
great number of extracts from the Register of | them of a deceased member of the Herald’s 


a certain parish in this neighbourhood, and, 
on questioning him as to the way in which he 
became possessed of them, I was informed 
they were given to him by his cheesemonger, 
and that they were copies forwarded by the 
clergyman of the parish to the proper officer 
in a bordering diocese, and had been allowed 
through the negligence of their keeper to 
obtain the distinguished honour of wrapping 
up cheese and bacon.” 

- This mode of “ preserving” such documents 
is accounted for by Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms, in his evidence before 
the Committee of 1832:—he had occasion to 
search at Cathedral number two, and went for 
the express purpose of searching manuscripts 
of Parish Registers. He found them lying 
unarranged and unconsultable in the office. 
He asked the reason, and was answered that 
the Act of Parliament which ordered this class 
of Records to be sent to the Bishop’s Registry 
gave no direction about —(was there ever 
such a piece of parliamentary treason against 
even the lay children of Mother Church !)— 
fees. 

The sale of Records, for waste paper, was 
the mode adopted to revenge the meanness 
of the legislature, in not providing the under- 
paid Registrars with remuneration for this 
addition to their duties. Was it possible to keep 
life and soul together upon the ten or fifteen 
thousands sterling per annum which these two 
poor fellows were then obliged to starve upon? 
Certainly not! Therefore,to eke out a wretched 
existence, they found themselves driven to sell 
the property of the public, if not for the ne- 
cessaries, for the luxuries, of life. They had, 
perhaps, managed to keep their families, by a 
rigid, pinching economy in bread—dry bread ; 
but to butter it ; to indulge themselves with 
the proper diet of even Church mice, they were 
obliged to dispose of paper—worth, perhaps, 
thousands and thousands of pounds to the 
parties whose names were inscribed on it— 
at a few pence per pound, to the cheese- 
monger. 

From this doom of some of the parochial 
records of the province, Mr. William Wallace 
inferred the degree of care and exactitude 
with which the wills were kept. Previous 
knowle.lge had prepared him for it; but he 
was not prepared to find that the whole of 


| College, and that for each search into them 


he charged according to a sliding scale, ar- 
ranged according to the station of the appli- 


|cant, the maximum of which was five pounds 


for the simple search, and five pounds more 
if what the party wanted were found. The 
English of this is, that the present custodier of 
these papers purchased ofa dead Herald what 
did not belong to him ; and what there could 


| have been no difficulty whatever in restoring 
to the true owner ; (because no one could have 


known better than the purchaser that they 


| were public property) ; and that their proper 


place was not his private house, but the pro- 
|vinecial Registry. The produce of this ab- 
straction is an illegal income better possibly 
| than the legal gains of an Admiral or a Go- 
'vernment Commissioner; double that of a 
physician in good practice, or of a philan- 
thropist in easy circumstances,—and treble 
that of our best dramatist, or our best poet. 
This manifest abuse isso perfectly established 
and recognised, that the fortunate possessor 
of these documentary mines of wealth delivers 
his little bills for fees on regular printed forms. 

Besides these hindrances, which could not 
| be helped, a certain number of wilful obstruc- 
| tions were thrown in the way of our inquiring 
| friends, because they had been desired by the 
| Archbishop to be placed on the fee free-list. 
They were watched by the entire office ; for it 
became Argus for the occasion. Remarks of 
a satirical character were discharged point- 
blank from behind the desks, whenever a 
good opening occurred. The non-paying 
searchers were “in the way ”—(this was true, 
so unfit is the apartment for public accommo- 
dation) ; “what people got they ought to pay 
for, as other people did.” Spies slid silently 
out from behind the ramparts, or desks, to 
look over their shoulders, and to see that they 
did not purloin any information posterior to 
the fifteenth century. 

Mr. William Wallace stood all this man- 
fully; but his ally was obliged to retire 
at the expiration of the second day. Mr. 
William. Wallace at length found he could 
not advance the objects of his inquiries any 
more efficiently at this Cathedral number 
two, than he had advanced them at Cathedral 
number one ; 80, at the end of a week, he beat 
a dignified retreat with all the honours of war. 
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He then turned his face towards the unim- 
peachable Registry of Cathedral number 
three, hoping for better success. 





THE IRISH “STATIONERS.” 


“Tr you wear a handkerchief tied on your 
head, you ‘ll be able to pass everywhere with- 
out question.” 

I declining, however, to adopt this counter- 
feit presentment of a pilgrim, my companion 
resumed, “ You will at least be careful not 
to show any disrespect, nor pry too much 
into what you may see going on around 
you ?” 

I assured him, that to insult my neighbours 
in their conscientious observances, was what 
I should be sorry to do, and, furthermore, 
promised to restrain my curiosity within 


moderate bounds; whereupon we made ar- 


rangements to visit together that celebrated 


place of Roman Catholic pilgrimage existing | 


on an island in Lough Derg, County Donegal, 


Ireland ; to which as many as fifteen thou- | 
sand people are said to have repaired to do | 


penance in a season (extending from the first 
of June to the fifteenth of August in each 
year), though it is calculated that the numbers 
of pilgrims, during the season of 1850, is not 
likely to exceed six thousand. 

After a drive of about two hours’ duration, 
chiefly along the shore of Lough Erne, whose 
wide sweeps of still water, broken by woody 
promontories, with cliffs wearing their velvety 
summer green, and streaked with changeable 
sunlights in the background, opened and 
closed upon us successively as we pursued the 
winding road; we turned northwards, and, 
passing through the village of Pettigo, entered 
upon a bleaker region, where the road became 
gradually worse, the huts poorer and less 
frequent, the patches of oats more scraggy 
and unfenced, and the land boggier and 
browner ; until at last the view on every side 
presented nothing but dark stony hills, with 
marsh at their feet, and rough heather on 
their sides, among which lay here and there a 
very few miserable cottages, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the weather-beaten rocks 
and crooked clumps of turf which were 
scattered about these cheerless uplands. 

Leaving our jaunting-car at a hovel by the 
road-side, we proceeded on foot towards the 
Holy-Lake, which was about a mile distant. 

We had previously passed many pilgrims 
going to, and returning from, it, and now soon 
fell into company and conversation with three 
women, each barefoot and carrying the usual 
staff in her hand and small bundle on her 
shoulders. They had walked about sixty 
miles, performing on their way part of the 


required penance, as is permitted in certain | 


cases. Those who do thus are said to “ bring 
their fast in with them.” These pilgrims, 
however, had made but a short journey in 
comparison with others; some of whom 
reached the Lough from the remotest south- 
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ern corners of Ireland, others (but these of 
course not on foot,) from various parts of 
England and Scotland, and some even from 
America. It was by no means an unusual 
thing, I was assured, that a person should 
leross the broad Atlantic for the single pur- 
| pose of “ making the stations” here. In most 
| of such instances, and indeed in many of the 
others, the pilgrimage is undertaken in dis- 
icharge of vows made during sickness. Of 
|the remainder, the majority are voluntary 
penitents ; the number of those on whom the 
| penance is enjoined by their priests being, it 
|is said, very small. 

The Lough soon unfolded itself to our sight ; 
an irregular sheet of water that seemed about 
two miles across, surrounded by a waving 

\circle of wild brown hills. Several green 
islands were strewn on its surface; but a 
small fleet of whitewashed houses, jumbled 
together “stem and stern,” which appeared to 
float on the water about half-a-mile from the 
shore where we stood, soon monopolised our 
attention. These edifices are, in reality, built 
upon the Station Island, almost hiding it from 
| view (its dimensions being probably no more 
than one hundred yards by forty), and com- 
| prise two Chapels, the Prior’s house, and five 
lodging-houses. At the end of the pilgrim- 
| season the island is altogether deserted. 

On the small scrap of ground unbuilt upon 
near the centre of the Island rose a solitary 
tree ; and round this, and across by the wall 
'of one of the houses, and disappearing behind 
its gable, we could see a constant succession 
| of figures moving in Indian file. 

After satisfying our first curiosity with this 
| prospect, and learning that it would probably 
|be a considerable time before the appearance 
‘of a boat to ferry us across, we joined (with 
Some consciousness of an un-pilgrim-like ex- 
terior) a party of pilgrims who were lolling 
on the grass beside a boat-quay of rude 
stones, and not far from a building resembling 
a coach-house, inscribed “ Pilgrim Lodge,” 
which had a third of its length inside cut off 
by a wooden partition, and a slit in this with 
“Tickets” written above. Not without 
qualms in concealing my character of a 
heretic, though determined not to assume 
that of a true believer, even so far as it might 
have been accomplished by taking off my 
gloves and brushing my hat the wrong way 
(this suggested itself to me, I confess), I re- 
clined among the way-worn and anxious 
company. 

Two wrinkled old women, who had made 
the pilgrimage many times before, conversed 
earnestly about the picture of the Virgin at 
Rimini, said to have lately become endowed 
with motion ; repeatedly ejaculating their 
praises and thanks in reference to the 
miracle ; though as to whether its direct 
object was the cursing of Protestants or the 
'blessing of Catholics, they were unable to 
\form a conclusion. A stout, middle-aged 
woman, with a Louth brogue, who sighed 
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“ greatly 
of 


confessed that she felt 
surely,” at the thought 
what might be before her on the Island, 
being her first visit ; upon which she received 
encouragement from the rest, and information 
as to how she ought to proceed. An in- 
dulgence is promised to those who guide 
others ; and from this, added to the natural 
disposition of the people, it results that in- 
formation is most come given to the new- 
comers by those who ‘have been already 
initiated. 


frequently, 
through-other, 


But now the attention of the old women | 


who conversed about the Picture was riveted 
by the startling statement of a man at my 


side, that he belie ved the end of the world to | 


be at hand. Being anxiously requested to 
give his reasons for holding this opinion, he 
expounded—and really it was hard to avoid 


being impressed by the simple eloquence and | 


the gravity of conviction with which he spoke 
—the prophecies of plagues to fall on the 
beasts, and on the fishes of the sea, and on 
the fruits of the earth, and on mankind, as 
now in course fulfilment ; to which the 
women responded by murmuring _ short 
prayers, and uplifting their hands and eyes. 
Then some one reminded the rest how the 


of 


ferry-boat has been twice lost, with its cargo | 


of pilgrims, and how it is ¢o de lost the third 
time ; and next, the question arose, whether 
those so drowned are entitled to any special | 
“benefit ” in the future state from the nature 
of their death ; upon which opinions seemed 
to differ. A considerable time wore on 
talk of this kind, mingled with some inter- | 
changes of confidence on more personal affairs, | 


in which I remarked, as I often have amongst | 


the Irish peasantry, a high average of delicacy | 
of manner, both in asking and answering | 
questions. 

I may mention, that, hearing one person | 
alluded to as “a Stationer from 
I laboured for some time under the mistake | 
that he was one who, when at home, sold} 
paper, quills, and so on, till it suddenly flashed 
upon me that “Stationer” was the technical | 
name for a Pilgrim. 

An old bugle sounded from Pilgrim Lodge 
not having succeeded in calling to us the 


attention of those on the Island, the con-| 


versation, at least in the knot of Stationers 
with which I consorted, gradually 
and I was left to muse in silence over the 
many strange facts and traditions connected 
with the lake, whose clear water was rippling | 
over little pebbles up to the grass on which 
we lay, while its hills were now cheered with 


sunshine amid the breadths of shadow thrown | 


on them by a circle of great white clouds 
ranged at their backs. Fionn-lough, the Fair 
Lake, was its name, say the old legends, until 
baptised Lough Derg, the Red Lake, 
blood of a monster who inhabited it, slain by 
Saint Patrick. Whether 
tory” 
the saint himself, or in the 


ninth, or 


in | 


Strabane, | 


dropped, 


in the | 


the island “ Purga- | 
was established in the fifth century by | 
the | 


| twelfth, its origin runs back far enough into 
the night of time to be invested with all the 
mystery of those strange indefinite years of 
the past ; and it was curious to picture to 
oneself the arrival on the shore of that wild 
and remote little lake, five hundred years 
ago, of Malatesta, Knight of Hungary, and 
Nicholas de Beccario of Ferrara, with a safe 
conduct to St. Patrick’s Purgatory from King 
Edward the Third; or, forty years later, of 
| Raymond, Viscount de Perilleux, Knight of 
Rhodes, with a train of twenty men and ‘thirty 
horses, bearing a like protection from King 
Richard the Second ; these names standing 
promine nt out of m: my successions and genera- 
tions of pilgrims. Sliding in fancy down to 
j}later times, the tender story about Carolan 
the Harper rises in ~ memory. Carolan’s 
stations completed, the boat in which he sits 
has reached this quay on the mainland, where 
a crowd of new pilgrims wait its arrival, as 
we are now waiting. All are eager to assist 
the blind old man in landing; a woman’s 
hand touches his; and Carolan, suddenly 
pausing, exclaims, in a tone of surprise min- 
gled with deep feeling, “ That is the hand of 
| Bridget Cruise!” He was not wrong ; it 
}was the hand his first love, who had 
inspired his finest song when his heart was 
| warm and his genius in its prime ; though he 
| had been a stranger to the touch of it for 
j many a long year. 
By this time a concourse of between thirty 
and forty pilgrims have arrived at the shore ; 
some of them, to my comfort, well- dressed. 
All the women, rich and poor, are barefoot, 
but not all the men- for it is not absolutely 
necessary to take off the shoes until the duties 
of the penance be commenced. At last the 
boat, a large clumsy one, with an awning 
jover the stern-sheets, quits the Island and 
| slowly nears the quay ; the delay having been 
caused by its absence on a trip to the Saint’s 
Island,* distant about a quarter of a mile 
from Station Island. It comes alongside ; 
| and the passengers, chiefly women, disembark 
and exchange greetings and blessings with 
those who are about to take their place s. The 
| latter obtain tickets, price sixpence-halfpenny, 
| from the Lessee of the island, a short stout 
jovial man, wearing a glazed hat, who attends 
|on every trip, and has a good-humoured word 
for everybody ; the boat gets gradually filled 
| with passengers ; the rowers place themselves 
| two or three to each of the heavy oars; the 
rope is cast off, and we crawl away from the 
shore, impelled with short spl whing strokes, 
}and steered by the Lessee himself, seated be- 
neath the awning among the “decent” mi- 
nority of the company, who pay a shilling 
each for this distinguished position on board. 
At the Island quay many of both sexes are 
waiting to receive the new arrivals. We dis- 


of 


* Saiut’s Island was the original site of the Purgatory, 
but was found to he too accessible from the shore. It con- 
| tains the ruins of an abbey, and seems fertile of hay. The 


pilgrims visit it occasion: lly. 














THE IRISH “ 


Charles Dickens.]} 


embark as quickly as may be, and pass up at 
once along the lane formed by houses from 
the water's edge, which opens into a small, 


irregular space of craggy ground, with a 


chapel (the principal one) at its extremity ; | 


and this space is alive with people pursuing 
one another barefoot along a course, marked 
out by rough stones, which leads them in 
regular succession round a 
circles, called Saints’ Beds. Each is absorbed 
by his or her own set of beads ; though not 
so much so as to hinder here and there 
some peripatetic of delicate feet from making 
an effort to pick and choose among the sharp- 
cornered stones which beset the journey ; 
while those who have gone shoeless all their 
lives, have clearly the advantage, and step 
along carelessly over rough and smooth ; nor 
is more or less suffering in this respect, said 
to make any difference in the merit of the 
station ; though some, I believe, think other- 
wise. What adds to the peculiarity of the scene 
is, that the head-dresses 
tightly-tied hankerchiefs of various colowrs, 
with a sprinkling of woollen night-caps. 

The circuit is performed in the following 
manner :—Starting from the broken stem of 
an ancient stone cross, about four feet high, 
and carved with a spiral embellishment, 


~ . . | 
ach Stationer goes seven times round the 


chapel, repeating a decade each time ; after 
the seventh, he stands with his back against 
a cross cut into one of the stones of the 
chapel, and stretching out his arms, declares 
his renunciation of the W orld, the Flesh, 


the Devil. His next movement is to the 


| 
furthest Bed, consisting of a circle of perhaps 


nine feet in diameter “almost surrounded by 
an uneven grey wall about three feet high, 


an opening in which gives access to the inte- | 


rior, where stands a time 
of stone; and here 
wall three times, saying ‘three Patersand Aves; 
kneels and says three more ;. rises and walks 
round inside the wall three times, saying 
three Paters and A ae kneels and says three 
more, and then kisses the central cross. 
After this he passes to the next Bed, where 
the same formula is observed; thence to 
another ; and thence to a fourth ; after which 
comes the “ Big Bed,” resembling two of the 
others placed side by side, over which spread 
the leaves of a dwarf sycamore, almost the 
only bit of vegetation on the island. This 
bed must be encircled nine times without, and 
six times within. The next stage is to the 
water’s edge on the eastern shore, where ten 
Paters and Aves are repeated standing, and 
as many kneeling. The practice of wading 


and lip-worn cross 


into the lake, whic +h existed not long ago, has | 


of. carrying 
This latter pro- 


been forbidden, as well as that 
stones away as memorials. 


hibition, by the way, may have arisen out of 


no unreasonable fear that the island, being 
small, and composed chiefly of stones, would, 
by degrees, be completely carried off by the 
pilgrims, From the shore the Stationer pro- 





series of little | 


of the men consist of | 


jcating drinks ; the t 


and | 





STATIONERS.” 


ceeds to a aed on a rising ground, and there 
repeats two more Paters and Aves standing, 


}and two kneeling ; after which, returning to 


the twisted cross whence he first set out, he 
kisses it, and repairs to the western shore to 
wash his feet ; so finishing one Station, during 
which one full Rosary has been repeated. A 
Stationer who is experienced in his duties, 
makes his tongue and feet move so harmo- 
niously together, that each prayer comes 
in at precisely the proper part of the 
journey, without either hurry or delay. A 
Station ended, the pilgrim is at liberty for a 
time, in some instances spent in meditation or 
grave discourse ; in others, in chat, smoking, 
and idleness. 

After looking as closely as we might, with- 
out seeming too curious at the never-ending, 
still-beginning procession round the Chapel 
and the Beds, we entered one of the lodging- 


| houses, where we were comfortably served 


with tea and bread and butter. We might 
have had meat too, for the asking ; all things 
being lawful before the commencement or after 
the termination of one’s 8 penance, except intoxi- 
tasting of which within 
three miles of the Lake is ‘strictly prohibited. 

While enjoying our cup of tea (though the 
beverage has, I fancy, a smack of the peculiar 
water which forms its diluent, ) we may try to 
get a definite notion of a pilgrim’s routine 
from first to last. It is, we find, usually as 
follows :—Say that he enters the Island ‘on 
Monday evening ; he secures a lodging con- 
sistent with his means,—the lodging-houses 
lranging from a snug slated house to a hovel, 
and the number expected to sleep in one bed, 





| where he hears 
he goes round outside the | 


| ties, 


| bearing an inverse proportion to the eost,— 
|takes care to eat a hearty meal, and then 
repairs to evening prayers at the Chapel, 
the nightly warning against 
in-orthodox practices while on the Island ; 
amongst which are included the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, alms-givings, and “ exultations,” 
that is to say, expressions of religious praise 
or joy, as unfit for a time of penance. After 
a night, probably, of sound repose, in spite of 
all inconveniences, he is roused at four on 
Tuesday morning by the bell which summons 
him to join the multitude about to flock to 
the Prior’s morning mass; that over, he is 
likely to set himself to make his first station 
round the Chapel and the Beds. Three of these 
stations must be accomplished during the day, 
| but the time when is left to his choice: some 
perform all the three without interruption. 
On Tuesday evening, having eaten nothing 


|since the preceding evening, he is allowed to 


refresh himself with some bread and wine, 
and then goes into “ Prison.” It is necessary 
for the true appreciation of the nature of his 
fare to understand that the wine is the boggy- 
flavoured water of the lake, drank hot. The 
pilgrims speak loudly of its wholesome quali- 
as. well of its rich and nutritious 

flavour ; but on the second point, at least, my 
opinion is distinctly opposed totheirs. They 


as 
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(Conducted by 


certainly, however, give the best proof of their |he is inducted into the Confessional by means 


sincerity by drinking it in large quantities, and 
sometimes almost scalding out of the kettle. | 
About seven o'clock, then, our Stationer goes | 
into “Prison,” that is, into the Chapel, | 
as substitute for the now obliterated purga- 
torial cave; to stay without food or sleep 
until the same hour on the following evening. 
He is not, however, obliged absolutely to 
remain within the doors of the Chapel during 
the whole of the time, but has liberty to pass 
in and out, under certain restrictions. 

In the Chapel, the men are gathered on one 
side, the women on the other,—some of them 
on a bench that runs round the wall, some on 
the altar-steps, but most on the ground, seated 
or kneeling. When the shades of evening 
have deepened, a few candles are lighted here 
and there, throwing faint glimmerings over 
the confused groups,—the women in blue 
cloaks or red shawls, drawn over the heads of 
many of the wearers; some conversing in 
whispers, some groaning and rocking them- 
selves; some in corners telling their beads 
with ceaseless perseverance ; the men, with 
coloured handkerchiefs or nightcaps on their 
heads, and all barefoot (as are the women, 
too, though less obviously), occupied in a some- 
what similar manner; varied, occasionally, 
by the singing of a hymn, to which a pilgrim 
plays a tremulous accompaniment on the flute. 

About midnight, some one well acquainted 


with the ritual, and who not unproudly 
assumes the office of temporary leader, com- 





mences the Rosary aloud, and is followed by 
all present; the responses being audibly 


repeated by them in the proper places. They 
are now performing one Station of the prison- 
day, with the same prayers as are used on the 
other days in performing the Stations out of 
doors ; and to mark their progress the more 
plainly, the leader calls out at intervals from 
his place on the altar-steps, “ Now the Bed on 
the top of the hill;” “Now the Big Bed ;” 
“ Now the Stone ;” and so on, assigning the 
proper prayers to each stage of the imaginary 
perambulation. 

Three Stations have thus to be gone through 
occupying, perhaps, from four to five hours ; 
at the end of which time the candles have 
burnt and guttered away, and the new day- 
light looks in through the Chapel windows on 
a hot, sleepy, and most uncomfortable crowd ; | 
some of whom begin to stretch their cramped 
limbs and seek the refreshment of open air, 
even at the risk of an increased appetite— | 
under the circumstances a most undesirable 





acquirement ; for the consumption of as much 
as a crumb of bread would cause them to 
“lose the benefit of their Station,”’—a possi- | 
bility which is always hanging in terror be- 
fore the mind’s eyes of the pilgrims. With 
bumpers of wine, however, they are permitted 
to regale themselves unrestrictedly. 

In the course of this day the Prisoner is | 
examined by a priest on the leading points | 
of his creed, and if his answers be satisfactory, | 


of a ticket, for which the Prior receives ten- 
pence, and which the holder may present to 
any of the four priests on the island. This 
sum, and that paid at the ferry, are the only 


icharges incurred by the pilgrim, in addition 


to those for his board and lodging. 

On Wednesday evening (having gone into 
prison on Tuesday evening) he is present at 
evening prayers, though whether in a state of 
very vigilant attention may be doubted ; after 
which he is released; and returning to his 
lodging-house, refreshes his exhausted frame 
with the stated allowance of bread, oaten or 
white, and the usual unlimited flow of wine. 
In a great many cases, however, tea is per- 
mitted. His next step, it can scarcely be 
doubted, is to bed ; where he sleeps soundly 
till roused at four on Wednesday morning to 
renew his acquaintance with the less luxurious 
Beds outside. The rain, perhaps, is battering 
fiercely at his window. No help—he must 
brave it; and as he casts a shuddering look 
out into the dim, miserable morning, he sees 
a string of drenched figures already crouching 
along the prescribed course, tracing their 
“yough road returning in a round,” who have 
probably been so engaged during the greater 
part of the night; for pilgrims commence 
their penances when they choose, and all the 
various stages are going on in the Island 
simultaneously. 

This third day, Thursday, the Stationer 
“yeceives” (the Communion), makes three 
Stations, and attends evening Prayers; im- 
mediately after which his penance is at an 
end. He may be supposed to eat a hearty 
meal (the first since Monday), and either quits 
the Island that evening, or remains until the 
following morning. 

There are some, however, who accomplish 
six days’ penance, and a few nine days’; when 
every ceremony I have described is performed 
—in the first case twice, in the second thrice. 
I was told of a woman who attends for nine 
days regularly every season. In most in- 
stances, it is said, there is a perceptible im- 
provement, on their return home, in the 
conduct of those who have made a pilgrimage ; 
but it is admitted at the same time that the 
effect with the great majority is transient ; its 
term of duration being very uncertain. 

Whilst we were at tea in the lodging-house, 
pilgrims were constantly swarming in and 
out, like bees in a hive; one asking another 
if he were “in Prison,” or “going out” (7. e., 
of the Island) ; or what Station he was in; 
or mentioning that he had just made his third 
in fifty-one minutes (implying, by the way, 
the possession of a watch) ; in all the motley 
crowd, however—there and elsewhere—every 
one appeared to me to behave with great 
seemliness and consistency. 

About six o’clock in the evening, we went 
to the Chapel, and heard the Prior preach. 
His sermon was an excessively strange one to 
unaccustomed ears; for he addressed his 








audience in the most familiar conversational 
tone, and even translated the language of Scrip- 
ture into the humblest and most modern 
vernacular. Yet,doubtless, this is the right way | 
to preach to the understandings and hearts of | 
the uneducated, and the Prior spoke like a/ 
man who took an interest in what he was| 
talking about ; while his language, though so 
unadorned, was always correct and forcible ; | 
and his illustrations—in the course of which | 
he introduced Tenant Right, Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, the Marquis of Anglesea, and | 
the Pork Trade—were very much to the 
purpose. The congregation, on the whole, | 
were earnestly attentive ; but there were one | 
or two fidgetty persons who encountered | 
strongly-worded reproofs, in parenthesis, from | 
the preacher. Few were absent from the | 
Chapel, and from its appearance, therefore, we | 
computed the number of pilgrims on the 
Island at the time of our visit to be about 
seven hundred. 

Leaving the Chapel, we repaired to the 
quay, and embarked in a small boat, antici- 
pating the large one, which speedily restored 
us to the mainland. A new group of Sta-| 
tioners were here awaiting transportation, | 
and I confess I felt somewhat ashamed to| 
receive various blessings from these as a! 
faithful son of the holy Catholic Church. 

Dining at Pettigo, we did not pursue our 
homeward journey till an hour when all Ire- | 
land lay wrapped in the clouds of the night, | 
without moon or star ; and as we approached | 
those thick woods through which our road 
for some distance led, where the trees stood | 
up black before us against the dark sky, it 
seemed as though we were plunging into a 
heavier night within the night. 





GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ir has been thought by rash speculatists 
who spell the Times, that the art and purpose 
of advertising have attained the highest per- 
fection in this country. When they perceive | 
that every want that human fancy can invent, | 
or human luxury demand, may be supplied | 
through the agency of one or other of our 
broad sheets; when anything that is lost, 
from a run-away husband to a bolting horse ; 
from a thousand pound-note to a piece of 
paper “of no use to any but the owner ;”| 
from a purse to a pin; is looked for—and | 
seldom without a clue to its recovery—in the | 
columns of the London newspapers, the conjec- | 
ture that the perfection of publicity has been | 
attained in this country, may be forgiven. 

Yet we must, however humiliating to our 
national pride, undeceive the believers in this 
pre-eminence, by showing that, in at least one 
department of advertising, we are totally and | 


| Gazette, before the eyes of Europe. 





hopelessly behind the Germans. The senti- 
mental advertisement is nearly unknown to | 
us. Although advertisements for wives some- | 
times meet the eye of the English quid-nune, | 


GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


there is nothing tender in them. The never 
absent stipulation respecting the fortune of 
the required bride, shows that these are any- 
thing but affairs of the heart. A middle- 
aged lady with plenty of money, generally 
satisfies the sentiment of the advertiser. 
Where real feeling is concerned, we English 
keep it as secret as possible. We do not, 
like German juveniles, advertise our broken 
hearts, but when they are fractured gather up 
the pieces as speedily as possible, and have 
them mended in secrecy and silence. Finding 
sufficient expression for the aspirations of our 
inmost souls in the tremulous whisperings 
of private intercourse, or in pen-and-ink out- 
pourings through the penny post, we have 
not yet acquired the habit of shedding 
our passionate protestations and fervent ap- 
peals over the columns of the public journals. 
Expensive as we are said to be in ‘all our 
habits and gratifications, we have not yet 
contracted the costly habit of publishing to 
the world the raptures and torments of our 
loves and our griefs, at from sixpence to one 
shilling per line—Government duty included. 
It is true that “O. H!” sometimes pro- 
mises in the third column of the leading 
journal to meet Mary Anne “at the old place” 
at seven; yet he waits till that delightful 
hour to tell her all he hopes, and feels, and 
fears. The German is, it would appear, too 
passionately impatient for this ; he makes his 
declaration at once, not to Fraulin Bertha 
alone, but to the whole world. He does not 
merely whisper his tale of love into her single 
ear: but places it in the Cologne or Prussian 
He can 
never place his hand on his heart, and sing— 


“JT have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I’ll ne'er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart.” 


The German swain’s sorrow, so far from 
remaining silent, obtrudes itself into the bosom 
of every family which takes in the newspaper, 
by whose columns it is conveyed, hot from 
the press, to his adored Bertha; and his 
heart is consumed—like an ox on a rejoicing 
day—in the most public manner possible. 

Young ladies reciprocate. Here is a spe- 
cimen from a damsel in Cologne to her lover 
in Berlin. She conveys her secret sentiments 
in the largest German text of the Cologne 
Gazette, thus :— 

Hotel de la Couronne. 

PARDON. Pardon, it was not my fault. Thou 

desirest a letter, but how and where? Here 
I cannot remain—why, thou must understand. 
The last was read and burnt. When shall it be? 
Not before Whitsuntide. It is possible thou 
mightest obtain permission after harvest if thou 
improvest and Grandpapa contin—but—yet. If 


| I should not write, fear not that I shall always love 


thee.—Thine, Junta. 


Absent lovers congratulate each other on 
their respective birth-days in the same fashion. 























34 
The common-place method of writing their 
congratulations in a private letter not 
dramatic enough for a super-sentimental 
German damsel. 
was so vain of having been entrusted with a 
secret, that she told it to everybody ; 
is so proud of her forbidden attachment, 
that she proclaims it to the whole continent. 
The feminine terminal “e” of a pronoun, 


is 


e 


which occur in a recent advertisement in the | 
al 


Cologne Gazette, shows it emanates from 
lady. Translated, it runs thus :— 
A-THREE -TIMES-THUNDERING 

ing (Lebehoch) to Henry R.. 


markt. 
“ Yes, in thee I have firm Confidence.” 


Love-greet- 


The love, affection, and friendship of the | 


Germans, as expressed on each other’s saints’ 
lays and holidays, form a very considerable 
source of revenue to the proprietors of Ger- 
man newspapers. They seldom publish a 
number without some half-dozen of these 
greetings. A few of them are a little puzzling 
to English readers. One would think, for 
instance, that between brother and 
there would be a sufficiently tacit under- 
standing that, in absence, the one would live 
in the other’s thoughts when a birthday came 
round, But a public congratulation is pre- 
ferred. Her e is one ‘= 

"FO my dear sister 

Lebehoch on 

brother at Cologne. 


Minna at Breslau, a hearty 
this her birth-day, from her 


A whole circle of friends occasionally club 

a “Lebehoch” for the local paper, thus :— 

‘70 HENRIETTA A.. of Oberpleis, 
Lebehoch on this her name day. 

From several friends in Cologne. 


a 


A great proportion of these complimentary 
addresses Ss are in ve rse. W e wouk 1 giv e spe cl- 
mens of this advertising antholosy—if we 
could; but most of them are so execrably 
unintelligible, that the task of translation is 
simply impossible. 

It is only in the Austrian papers that 
matrimonial advertisements abound. Ladies 
as well as gentlemen, with large hearts and 


small purses, seek suitable partners for life in | 
pithy purpose-like advertisements in which | 


no words are wasted: the Vienna Gazette of | 

the 11th instant, displays the following :— 
TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Nobleman, 
with a fortune of 100,000 florins, wishes to 


marry a young lady, either a widow or a maiden. | 
Address W. D. S., Poste Restante, Vienna. 


Remember, ladies, that one hundred thou- 
sand florins is only ten thousand 
sterling, and the “twenty-eight- year-old noble- 
man” is most probably—an Austrian. 

A humbler aspirant advertises upon a point | 
of taste. .Beauty is evidently his object :-— 


MARRIAGE INVITATION ! 
SINGLE YOUNG MAN, of agreeable exterior, 
and not without education, who derives from 





Like the school-girl, who | 


she | 


-. at Neu-| 


sister | 


pounds | 
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Lemme anent sources a yearly income of 1600 florins, 
| which will shortly be increased, desires to marry 
a particularly pretty young lady. The latter must 
be well-educated, and fitted, by household habits, 
|good nature, sound understanding, and cheerful 
temper, to contribute to the happiness of a 
|husband. Any lady who feels conscious that s 
| could fulfil these great conditions, is requested to 


address, X. Y. Z., Poste Restante 


] 


ie 


Another is a wily specimen of wife-angling, 
It crattily addressed to “ parents and 
guardians. 


YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS, whose income 
can be proved to average from 1500 to 1800 
| florins per annum, desires an introduction to some 
respectable family where he would have an oppor- 
|tunity of meeting with a young maiden with 
property, with a view, on the reciprocal satisfaction 
| of all parties, to enter into a more tender engage- 
|}ment. Parents or guardians who are disposed to 
entertain this proposition, may address, M. 

| Poste Restante, Vienna. 


is 


The next “Marriage invitation” that we 
light upon, is from a votary of 


as of Hymen :— 


YOUNG MAN, FAVOURED BY NATURE, 
and musical in his tastes and profession, seeks 
|} to marry a gentle maiden or widow who has cul- 
tivated the same art. As in the service of Apollo 
he has been blessed with every endowment except 
riches, it were very desirable that the lady 
possessed a certain fortune. Address, by per- 
mission, T. Z., Poste Restante. 


On the Ist ultimo, A STRONG MAN 
advertised in the Vienna Gazette for a wife. 
He gave a minute description of his person 
with all the naiveté of a German. Ladies 
were requested to take notice that he had 
a fair beard, but dark eyes; that he was 
jabove the common height, and stout in pro- 
| portion ; had an agreeable voice for singing, 
}and was altogether of a character gay and 
| debonn: uire ; in fact, just the sort of person to 
~ ike home delightful. He was of noble birth. 

Candidates were to address their letters, Poste 
| Restante, when a personal interview might be 
| obtained, No one who had not an indepen- 
dence need apply :—for it appears that in 
Vienna “strong men” are ata premium. In 
the next number of the same paper, a modest 

“jeune Monsieur” expresses a wish for “ wre 
jeune dame” travelling companion to 
Italy. 

Except the last, readers of certain English 
ine wspapers are not unfamiliar with such ad- 
vertisements as the above. Sundry bachelors, 
anxious to improve their prospects in life, 
| have long communicated their desires in the 
public prints. English ladies in the same con- 
dition have, howe ver, refrained. The Viennese 

“fair and forty have no scruples about the 
matter ; they proclaim their wishes some- 
times with a little reserve, but more fre- 
quently without any reserve whatever, From 
among the covert advertisements for husbands 
we select two. The first is from one of the 


Apollo as well 





a 


as 
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numerous inhabitants of as large a dwelling- | 
house as is to be found in Vienna, and star- 
tles the eye with the big letters :-— 


WOMAN WISHES! to take the entire charge 
of a single gentleman, and to do for him alto- 
gether. Apply to the Haupstrasse, No. 762, 1st 
chamber of the 4th storey, door No. 17. 


This minutely-detailed address reminds us 


of Charles Lamb’s Brighton Lady, who, 


a victi a tender disappoi ont, told | ; : E 
. victim to a tender disappointment, to \them beware; for he will not pay any of 


everybody she had retired from the world in 


broken-hearted solitude, and that she lived at | 


number ninety-nine Marine Parade. 
The second man-trap is more artfully set :— 
7° LET, HALF-YEARLY, at the house of an 
unmarried lady, of cheerful disposition, a light, 


agreeable chamber, having a pleasant look out upon | 


the street. A middle-aged single gentleman 
(soliden) preferred. Apply personally, after three 
o'clock Pp. M. 

The intentions of the unmarried lady of 
cheerful disposition, who prefers a middle- 
aged “single” gentleman, but very much 
prefers a soldier to any youth or widower, are 
manifestly to convert such a lodger, if she 
can catch him, into a husband with all con- 
venient speed. 

There is no disguise whatever in the next 
advertisement we shall present :— 
MARRIAGE PROPOSAL OF A WIDOW.— 
+'* The same is childless, of unspotted character, 
and possessed of property to the value of about 
16,000 florins, in real estate. Address, No. 734, 
Bazaar, Boarmarkt. Secresy guaranteed. 


Another lady, whose notification appeared 
at an earlier date, is even more explicit :— 


A. VERY SOLID, RESPECTABLE MISS, free, 
++ between thirty and forty, not pretty, but still 
not particularly ill-looking, possessed of a good 
business, about 700 florins ready money (conven- 
tion currency), and making a profit of from 20 to 





25 florins a month, desires a matrimonial union 
with a good-looking man of unspotted character, 
either bachelor or widower, between forty and 
fifty-five years of age, without children and debts, 
and having either a situation ora business. Those 
who may reflect on this proposition with serious- 
ness, are requested to forward their address and a 
statement of their position, in well-sealed letters, to 
K. B.W., Vienna, Poste Restante, until July 17, 1850. 
Besides the matrimonial “wants” of both 
sexes, the “Want places” column in most 
German papers is generally full. “ Perfect” 
cooks, “ brave” housemaids, and “solid” go- 
vernesses are continually publishing their 
qualifications to find masters and mistresses. 
We take leave of these matrimonial and | 
general “ Wants,” to notice a class of adver- | 
tisers who apparently want nothing but to} 
make themselves notorious. One sentiment | 
comes out with extreme prominence in the 
advertising department of the German papers— | 
personal vanity. It is by no means uncommon | 
for a person who has no one to congratulate | 


him, no one to puff him off as a dear but| their various r 





GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—" 


A gentleman named Schmidt (the “Smith” 
of German nomenclature) being most desirous 
of acquainting Europe that he has obtained 
a small government appointment, and that 
he was a member of the defunct National 
“ Versammlung” (Association) —concocts an 
advertisement, stating that several persons 
are going about the European Continent (he 
names no place), contracting debts in his 
name (namely, “John Smith”), and bidding 


those debts, for he is not any of the John 
Smiths aforesaid, but Mr. Under-clerk-of-the- 
Berlin-Custom-House John Smith (ex-mem- 
ber, &c.). 

We find in the same paper that another 
gentleman is oppressed with a conviction that 
his movements are of infinite solicitude and 
consequence to the whole of Europe. His 
announcement commences with a startling 


TOTICE !—I beg my numerous friends and 
i acquaintance in the several parts of Europe 
who may be anxious to communicate with me, to 
address their letters to me at the seat of war, 
Schleswig-Holstein.—Juttus H———, Capiain of 
the army of Schleswig-Holstein. 


As the gallant captain has not paid us for 
advertising his whereabouts, we have sup- 
pressed all but the initial of his name. 

Births are always made known in the papers 
by the husband; and in the west of Germany, 
when the male population is increased, 
the new comer is always described as a 
“powerful” boy. Deaths are announced in 
long-drawn epitaphs, describing at lugubrious 
length not only the virtues of the deceased, 
but the inconsolable sorrow of the relatives. 

We conclude this Chapter of Advertising 
Curiosities with the announcement in the 
Weiner Zeitung of a book “ for all classes,” that 
we fear has already had a very extensive sale 
in the land which originated the bowl and 
dagger school of literature :— 


FOR READERS OF ALL CLASSES. 
DARK DEEDS OF CIVILISED MAN, 


T HE 


with the wonderful interventions of Providence 


for their discovery and punishment. By Dr. 
Cu. Frep. Gresu, with copper plate engravings. 
Contents,— 

I. The Murder of Mr. O'Connor by the Mannings; 


| Husband and Wife. 


II. The Fourfold Murder by James Bloomfield 
Rush ; with other trials, 


“Give me the ballads of a people,” said 
Voltaire, “and I will write their true history.” 
Had he lived till now, he would have found 
the advertisements of a people a better index 
to their social tastes and habits. One Sup- 
plement of the Times, a file of the Constitu- 


| tionnel, or a few numbers of the most exten- 


sively circulated of the German papers would 
be more suggestive of the wants and manners, 
locomotive, literary, and commercial habits of 
saders, than all the best trea- 


absent friend or lover, to advertise himself. | tises ever penned, 














HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A LAY OF LONDON STREETS. 


Tue Autumn night is far advanced ; 
And as I pass, with hurrying feet, 
The blind black houses all seem tranced, 
And scarce a living thing I meet ; 
Only a beggar shuffling home, 
Or girl that leers and saunters by, 
Or, on a door-step, some poor child 
Sleeping beneath the open sky. 


The dreamy lamp-light on the stones 
Droops, and fades off by slow degrees ; 
From far night-cellars, mingled tones 
Come like faint sighings out of trees. 
Below, the earth is hush’d; above, 
A waste of empty darkness spreads, 
Drowsing the heavens. Sleep has gorged 
London, the beast of million heads. 


But suddenly I hear a sound— 
A buzzing murmur, low, yet clear— 
Of many feet upon the ground, 
And many voices. Then appear 
Lights dancing to and fro, and soon 
A dark mass swells in sight, which, when 
The distance lessens, shakes apart, 
And scatters into throngs of men. 


Amidst them, four night-guardians bear 
A dismal hand-bier, upon which 
I see some locks of wandering hair, 
Like weeds in a neglected ditch ; 
And, lower down, some heaving rags 
(Strapp’d here and there, yet partly free), 
From which two lean and naked arms 
Toss up, like wrecks upon the sea. 


Time mars us. She whom now we call 
A raging tigress, wild for blood— 
A danger to herself, and all 
Who cross her in her desperate mood— 
Perhaps had once a fair, smooth face, 
A woman’s heart, a human soul ; 
Kept chime with Heaven's eternal laws, 
And blent with music of the whole. 


But poverty was in her home, 


And loveless sights and sounds were there : 


Filth, hunger, cold, were free to roam 
Within those precincts stark and bare. 
She had one only way to ’scape 
The drear monotony of want, 
To lull the heart that ate itself 
And make the world less spectral-gaunt. 


Judge not too harshly of her fault, 
The bitter growth of bitter fate. 
The channel of her life was salt 


With crusted tears; and grief’s dull weight | fi 


Found ease within those splendid dens, 
Whence flows the Lethe of the poor, 

And dawns of Eden seem to flush 
Behind the massive swinging door. 


She plunged into a fiery tide, 
Weltering on waves of stinging joy ; 
But now there comes the doleful side ; 
She tastes the terrible alloy :-— 
A wasting fever in the brain, 
A desolation without bound, 
And marble aspects of despair, 
That live in silence, standing round. 








(Conducted by 


THE METHUSALEH PILL. 


Mr. PRATTLEs was a poor man. He had a 
wife and a large family dependent on him ; 
and his printing business brought him in only 
a very slender income. His neighbours often 
wondered how he contrived to make both 
ends meet. They knew nothing of the 
struggle that went on within the walls of 
Mr. Prattles’s establishment. The surround- 
ing tradesmen were his customers. He had 
a shrewd notion of business, however. When 
the grocer over the way gave him an order to 
print fifty copies of “Fine Congou at three- 
and-sixpence,” he knew very well that the 
grocer down the road would soon empower 
him to print bills advertising “ Fine Congou 
at three-and-fivepence three farthings :” to 
which would be added the further intelligence 
that “now was the time!” The keener the 
competition in the neighbourhood, the better 
for Mr. Prattles. Among other printing 
orders, Mr. Prattles one day received a com- 
mand to strike off a thousand labels for “ Mr. 
Smith’s Universal Pill.” No sooner had he 
delivered the first batch of labels, than a 
second order was given for five thousand 
more labels ; and the second order was im- 
mediately succeeded by a third, and a third 
by a fourth. 

This influx of business surprised Mr. 
Prattles; and he began to envy the pros- 
perity of Mr. Smith. Presently it struck 
him that it was no difficult matter to manu- 
facture a pill. But how could he hope to 
invent a story so plausible as that which en- 
veloped Mr. Smith’s pill-boxes. There was a 
difficulty here. Mr. Smith had fortified him- 
self in every possible way. He had selected 
the most obscure villages of the country from 
the gazetteer, and had written very charac- 
teristic testimonials from imaginary patients 
residing ear these remote localities. His 
pill was—these spurious documents declared 
—an infallible cure for every disease. He 
tacked to his pill the properties of the entire 





pharmacopeeia. Mr. Smith’s pill was adver- 
tised to accomplish everything of which medi- 
cal science was capable. The history of Mr. 
Smith’s Pill was a narrative of blessings con- 
ferred upon frail mortality. By the virtues 
of Mr. Smith’s Pill John Dobbins of Cwyr- 
ytchemwll, in Wales, had been cured of a bad 
leg, which had baftied the ingenuity of the 
rst surgeons in the country. Mr. Smith’s 


| Pill restored Miss Brown of Briar Cot- 


tage, near Battledore-cum-Shuttlecock, to 
life, when the rattles were in her throat. It 
cured asthma, consumption, water on the 
brain, dropsy and influenza; it was infallible 
in scarlet fever, yellow jaundice, and blue 
cholera, gout, rheumatism, tic-doloreux, sci- 
atica, locked jaw, and cancer invariably dis- 
appeared from every patient respectively and 
concurrently afflicted with any or all of these 
diseases, after the third box. 

Mr. Smith’s ingenuity was not even ex- 
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hausted with these arrangements. He under- 
stood his business perfectly, and felt that, in 
order to make his pill go down, it was neces- 
sary to secure the patronage of a peer of the 
realm. With this view he entered into nego- 
tiations with a poor nobleman residing abroad. 
The transaction was a long time pending, but 
at length it was signed and sealed between 
Mr. Smith and the Earl of Rottenborough, 
that his lordship should, for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of six hundred per annum, to 
be paid to him, the Earl of Rottenborough, 
by the said Mr. Smith, consent to be cured 
in public advertisements, by means of Mr. 


Smith’s Omnipotent Pill, of any disease of 


which the said Mr. Smith might choose to 
call upon him, the Earl aforesaid, to testify 
he had been cured. Under these auspices 
Mr. Smith’s Pills had thrived exceedingly, 
but it was not till Mr. Smith conferred upon 
himself a diploma, and inducted himself into 
the chair in a college which he endowed, for 
that single purpose, somewhere, that the 
Universal Pill was found in every respectable 
house in the three kingdoms, as the special and 
particular pill of Professor Smith, M.D., with- 
out whose signature all others were spurious. 

Poor Prattles! how could he, who had not 
twenty pounds in the world, hope to compete 
with the rich Professor Smith. When he 
recounted the advantages which his 
possessed, and reflected upon his own money- 
less condition, he was ready to give up his 
idea in despair. 
wife, one day in purest jest, told him that care 
would soon make him look as old as Methu- 
saleh. This simple remark, he affectingly 
tells at the present time, decided him. He 
would have a Methusaleh Pill! His wife 
tried hard to dissuade him from embarking 


in so expensive a speculation, but he was deaf | 
: ‘ “a 
He wrote forthwith to his 


to her pleading. 
cousin, who was a chemist at Bath, and asked 
him to mix him a harmless pill. 
properties it contains neutralise one another.” 
This was the simple direction. A bribe ofa 
third share in the speculation decided his 
cousin, the chemist, to set to work imme- 
diately. The next step was to frame a very 
learned history of the pill—to trace its descent 
from Methusaleh to Prattles. With this 
object, Prattles consulted a battered old 
schoolmaster of his acquaintance, whose scraps 
of ancient lore sufficed for the printer’s pur- 
pose. In a few hours a very interesting story, 
narrating the history of the receipt, was 
fabricated and ready for the press. It ran as 
follows :— 

“Tt is well known to most people that the 
venerable Methusaleh lived to the good old 
age of NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
NINE YEARS. The secret of so long a life 
has for ages remained an IMPENETRABLE 
MYSTERY. In these degenerate days men 
seldom live to gaze upon their grandchildren ; 
but in the days s of Methusaleh matters were 
very different. Men lived for centuries. 


THE METHUSELAH PILL. 


| tinued the Arab, 
rival | 


At this crisis of his fate his | 
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What potent power—what subtle elixir— 
held body and soul together for so long a 
period? ‘That is the question.’ About two 
years ago two gentlemen were travelling in 
THE ARID DESERTS OF ASIA MINOR. 
They fell in, one evening, with an encampment 
of Arabs. "They were most hospitably re- 
ceived by the Mussulmen. The first pecu- 
liarity they remarked among the Arabs was 
that there were several men in the encamp- 
ment who, though they looked very old, were 
nevertheless active in their gait and lively in 
conversation. Our travellers entered into con- 
versation with one of these hoary sons of the 
desert ; the old man was very communicative. 

“¢T was in your country many years ago, 
when Charles the Second was King. I played 
tricks before him :—he was a jovial fellow. 
Ah! Iwas young then. And the old man 
heaved a deep sigh. The travellers, it may 
well be ime vgined, were surprised ; and, at 
first, somewhat incredulous. 

“*There is aman—but he is very old now— 
who fought in Palestine when one of your 
king’s sons helped in a foolish w ar—T think 
you | Christians called it the Holy War.” The 
old man pointed to a figure crouched to the 
earth. It was that of a very old man, whose 
hair was white as silver. ‘That man,’ con- 
who was addressing the 
travellers 
old !’ 

“*Tneredible!’ our travellers exclaimed. 

“*Hush!’ the old Arab continued; ‘you 
of the degenerate West know nothing of this 
matter. The secret remains with us—to you 
it is unknown—an undiscovered mystery. 
Have you ever heard of Methusaleh ?’ 

“The travellers replied in the affirmative. 

“*Do you know by what secret he prolonged 
his life to the ripe old age of nine hundred 
and sixty nine-years ?’ 

“The travellers confessed their profound 
ignorance. Forthwith the old Arab fumbled, 
with his ebon hands, about the folds of his 
turban, and presently drew therefrom a tat- 
tered piece of parchment, so dirty, besmeared 
with grease, and discoloured by age, that the 
Arabie characters written upon it could be 
deciphered only by the most practised Arabic 
scholar. One of the travellers happened to 
be a proficient in Arabic. He begged the old 
man to allow him to peruse the precious docu- 
ment. To this the wily Arab consented, on 
the conditions that it should be read in his 
own hands, and that he should receive a large 
sum of money for allowing the travellers to 
transcribe its contents. These preliminaries 
having been arranged, the party entered the 
nearest tent, and the travellers became pos- 
sessed of the invaluable life-preserver. On 
their return to England the travellers entered 
into a negotiation with the present proprietor 
of the recipe, who offers his 


METHUSALEH PILLS 
to the British public at thirteenpence-half- 


‘is upwards of six hundred years 
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None are 
pre ypriet or, 


genuine 
Jolm Prattles. 


box. 
the 


penny 
signed 


per 


by 


Agents wanted for every part of the world. | 


N.B. The Methusaleh Pills are carefully 
made up after the Methusaleh Receipt, from 


particular herbs known only to the a 


of this invaluable medicine. As a proof o 
the efficacy and wonderful properties of the | 
Methusaleh Pill, 
have granted to the proprietors, to the exclu- 
sion of all pretenders, the use of a splendid 
RED AND BLACK STAMP. All piils| 
pretending to be Methusaleh Pills without 


this stamp are forgeries, and all imitation of 


it is felony.” 
This notable prospectus was concocted in | 
the back parlour of Mr. Prattles’s house. Mr. 


Prattles had not been a printer all his life for | 


nothing ; he had picked, up with his types, | 


the trick of editorship, and revised the school- | 


Mr. | 


master’s rough-draught with skill. 
Prattles then wore a paper cap and an apron. 


He published his prospectus, adding now and | 


then new bits, to give it additional zest. At 


one time it was headed 


“CHEAT THE UNDERTAKERS, AND 


HUNDRED YEARS!” 


LIVE SIX 


Another, the prospectus began with 


“LIFE PROLONGED TO AN INDEFINITE 
BY THE METHUSALEH PILLS!” 


PERIOD 


In a few years Mr. Prattles was aman of! 
In time he was even able to sneer 
at Professor Smith, with his tool, my Lord | 


property. 


Rottenborough. 

When some foolish old man, in a remote 
rural district, died at an advanced age, public 
attention was particularly called to Prattles’s 
patent, by a statement on the part of the 
firm, that the instance of longevity in question 
was undoubtedly the effect of the Methusaleh | 
receipt. Prattles pocketed his shillings, and | 
smiled at the world: he laughed and won. 
To make all square, as far as possible, he even 
went to the length of eating a few charity 
dinners, and subscribing a few pounds in aid 
of hospital and other funds, 

Prattles’s Pills sold prodigiously. When- | 
ever a doubt was expressed respecting their | 
efficacy 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, whose | 
mark picturesquely adorned each box, to 
prove the genuineness of the Methusaleh 
Pills ; just as plate and jewellery are stamped | 
by the assay authorities to show the standard 
excellence of the gold or silver. Publicly, | 
Mr. Prattles complained that the Govern- 


ment charged him threehalfpence per im- | 


pression, for these “ Hall Marks ;” 
he whispered that to 
fortune. 

Like all those who have much, Mr. Prattles 
wanted more. After he had exported millions 
of his Methusaleh Pills to every corner of the | 
Queen’s Colonial dominions, he 
introduce them into foreign medicine markets, 


privately, 
them he owed his] 


I, 
unless 


Her Majesty's Government | 


, it was silenced by reference to the | 


attempted to | 


To his chagrin, he found that in xo eher coun- 
| try in the world but in these dominions (exce pt 
| the United States of America) were articles 
| of that description allowed to be vended— 
| much less are they sanctioned for the sake of a 
paltry revenue. On the contrary, individuals, 
| Mr. Prattles learnt, who were discoveregl sell- 
| ing such things on the Continent, are severely 
punished ; even newspapers who advertise 
| them, are fined.. Although he met with native 
patent medicines during his travels on the 
Continent, yet they are real remedies ; having 
all been submitted to a Board of Govern- 
ment Officers distinguished for their profici- 
; ene y in ph: macy and medicine, who decide 
whether the non-professional “s can be 
| safely trusted with them or not. Mr. Prattles, 
however, made a brilliant fortune - his gul- 
lible countrymen. 


MR, VAN 


 PLOOS ON PENMANSHIP. 


[am a Dutchman. My father, Mr. Last- 
man van Ploos was, for many years, one of 
the principal writing-masters in Amsterdam, 
| He taught ladies and gentlemen, as well as 
| lawyers’ clerks, with much credit to himself, 
}and advantage to them. But the class among 
| whom he was considered to be the most expert 

and successful, was that of the merchants’ and 
| traders’ apprentices, whom he taught to write 
|a free, bold, rapid, legible hand, Some few 
were not so good, of course ; and no two were 

exactly alike ; [ speak, however, of the great 
balance in his favour. | The most part of those 
who had learned to write of Mr. Lastman van 
Ploos could be known by their hands, which 
were accounted the most excellent, for good, 

quick writing and easy reading, in all Amster- 

dam. 

There was a large family ofus. Iam afraid 
to say how many brothers and sisters I hi ad, 
|espec ially sisters ; but all of them were t taught 
| writing by my father, and though some wrote 
| better than others, the whole family of the 
jvan Plooses wrote ate hands —with one 
| exception. That melancholy one, was I. 
| What pain it was to my father to receive the 
letters I wrote to him! Yet it was not his 
fault ; for he did not teach me. 

I will explain how this was. A few words 
| will show why my writing did not, and to 
ithis day does not, deserve to be called a 
| “hi und,” but rather a claw—and a broken 
claw, too, sometimes. 
| My father having made a considerable sum 
by his lessons in writing, entered into a small 
trade in pipes and tobacco. He was so 
successful in this that he soon became a 
merchant ; abandoned pens and paper for 
meerschaums and kanaster ; and determined 
|that one of his sons should be educated in 
| England, and become his agent there as soon 

as he was old enough for so important an 
office. Iwas the son selected for this pur- 
pose, and at the age of eight I was consigned, 
together with a large stock of Dutch pipes, to 
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the eae of a friend of my father’ 8, . Meutees .| the aie for this 1 new - blot. the crack coming, 


Trunkenbooms, a dealer in petticoats and 
other woollen articles—a most prudent and 
respectable man. 


Arrived in London, I was placed under the | 


of Mynheer Trunkenboom’s agent’s 
aunt, from whom I received the first rudi- 
ments of instruction, till one day the good 
lady’s eye was attracted by the advertisement 
of a country schoolmaster who undertook to 
board and educate young gentlemen at the 
sum of six and twenty pounds a year, 


care 


everything requisite to be known. This 


seemed so excellent a thing that she repre- | 


sented the case in the most eloquent manner 
to Mynheer Trunkenbooms on his next visit 
to London, who thought it would be just 
what my father wished. Accordingly 
sent to the school of Mr. Simon Spiphlicate, 
of Minerva House, Ponderwell, Hertford- 
shire. 

[ shall say nothing about my general educa- 
tion. I shall spe ak only of the writing de- 
partment of this academy. Oh, it was very 
different in its method to that of my f father. 
There were two classes ; the big boys’ class, 
and the little boys’ class. I was in the latter. 
At twelve o’clock every day we were called to 
writing, and placed at the same desk as the 
upper class had used before us, and on the 
same forms. These forms, to save the ex-| 
pense of two sets suited to the different | 


heights and sizes of the two classes, were so 
contrived as to suit neither, being too high for 
the big boys, and too low for us little ones. 
Thus, the upper class always presented a long 
row of hunched backs, and boys’ noses point- 
ing perpendicularly down their quills ; while | 
the lower class presented a long row of stiff 


necks, and small noses pointing wp their 


jand red 
feeding | 
them upon the best of diet, and teaching them | 


[ was | 





quills. This arrangement was well enough | 
for a few intermediate-sized boys ; but the! 
great majority were in the position I have 
described. We wrote with quills ;_ steel- 

pens had not then come into use. Our| 
pens seldom suited us; we could not mend | 
them ourselves, and we dared not ask to| 
have them mended, because when this favour | 
was granted by Mr. Spiphlicate, the acqui- | 
escence was almost always accompanied by | 

a slap on the cheek directly the pen was| 
returned, or a crack on the crown by one hard | 
knuckle as the boy received it. A crack on | 
the tender crown of a little boy from the bony 

knuckle of a man’s hand who does not mea- 
sure the respective powers of giving and| 
receiving, is not only something to feel at the} 
time, but never to forget afterwards. I always | 
had a singing in my head, and a mist over | 
my eyes, for a quarter of an hour after it. | 
The same knuckle-crack was also administered 
for a bad method of holding the pen, or for 
thick up-strokes, crooked down- strokes, and 
blots and smears. The sudden blow generally | 
caused a large drop of ink to start out from | 
the pen, and then you had a second erack on | 


| Ploos,” 


perhaps, exactly in the same place, all sore 


}and dinging as it was; and this made me sick 
| to death, or else it was a mad pain. 


Mr. Simon Spiphlicate was a preacher, and 
had a subseription meeting-house. He stood 
six feet two, out of his shoes. He was very 
thin, but had large bones. His face was 
an unhealthy pale, with a mouldy tint in 
each cheek, and his great nose was swollen, 
at the end. He had weak 
and wore silver spectacles with immense 
round The upper parts of his legs 
were thin, but from the knees downwards they 
were extremely large, and always cased in 
long black gaiters, strapped under the shoe, 
and. buttoned all the way up to the bend of 
the knee. This dreadful tigure, (which, to the 
apprehensions of a little boy, under my cir- 
cumstances, was ve so much like that of a 
being of his own species, as of some gigantic 
foreion bird,) stalked up and down behind our 
backs all the time we were writing. The 
suddenness with which a blow would tall—or 
the horrible expectation of it, as he stood 
breathing down through his nostrils upon the 


eyes, 


glasses. 


| back of my head—made the whole time of this 


lesson a torture of the mind. We all wrote 
as in fear of our lives. 

When the lesson was over—oh, what a 
moment this was! True, it was over; but 
then we all had to show up our copies to him 
in succession. He now stood twirling a short 
ruler in his fingers. When the writing was 
very bad, or blotty, he seized one of the 
culprit’s hands—often the right hand—and, 
bending the fingers down, beat it over the 
knuckles ; so that in a few minutes afterwards 
they were swollen as large as marbles, and all 
of a red and purple hue. This it was often my 
fate to receive. I was four years at Minerva 
House Academy. Of the methods of instruc- 
tion in English grammar, in Latin and Greek 
rudiments, in arithmetic, and in geography 


ae the abuse of the globes, I will say nothing ; 


but as for writing, I came away with no 
| epistolary ‘ ‘hand” of any kind, no notion of 
how it was to be acquired, and with a mortal 
hatred of the fine art of penmanship in which 
j}all our family excelled. 

Mr. Spiphlicate gave me cake and wine on 
the morning I left; and, all smiles, shook 
| hands with me at parting; but my heart shud- 
dered within me at his touch. The recollec- 
tion of his smiles, and the subdued and tender 
sound of his voice in saying “ Good-bye, van 
puzzled my conceptions of human 
nature for years afterwards. “Good” with 
a soft tone, and a rising inflection—* Good 
bye !”—and the sallow smile of the griffin !— 
when I think of now, though twenty- 


'seven years have elapsed, I sometimes feel 


as if I should like to smash his spectacles 
upon his face, and assault him with a new 
| pen. 

At the age of about thirteen I left the 
|academy of Mr. Simon Spiphlicate, and after 
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being refused sdedibes! into several me when 
counting-houses on account of my “hand,” [| 
was placed with a wholesale tobacconist in 
Oxfort Street, to learn the business. My 
education was at an end, and my penmanship 
being left to itself, to proceed upon the beau- 
tiful no-foundation just described, I gradually 
fell into a sort of writing of the very worst 
kind—slow and shapeless, or rapid and il- 
legible, and seldom twice alike. This con- 
tinued through years, under various circum- 
stances of life, till here I am, a tobacconist of 
forty, who can’t write his wife’s Christian 
name in a,manner fit to be read ! 

It may here be asked, by those who con- 
sider this matter of hand-writing in a mecha- 
nical light, whether there is not something 
awkward or unsuitable in the shape of my 
hand and fingers, or a certain inflexibility, 
inapt at all neat and curious manipulations ! 
Not so; but the contrary. I inherit from | 
my father an artist’s hand—not elegant in 
shape, but small; flexible, and having a 
natural instinct and cunning for any nice 
operations. My father, besides his matchless 
“penmanship,” was not only a devout ad- 
mirer of Gerard Dow, and all the Dutch 
painters, who finished everything to the 
minutest touch, but often amused himself} 
with making copies of some fine etchings 
from these. This I also did, and attained 
such proficiency with my pen in making pen 
and ink drawings that they could scarcely 


I like- | 


be known from copper-plate etchings. 
wise took readily to musical instruments ; | 
and I did not find the same degree of diffi-| 
culty in the manipulation of strings, the | 


stopping of “ventiges,’ or the touching of 


keys, that is common to nearly all beginners. 
I began with ease, and always improved 
rapidly in proportion to finding time to prac- 
tise. I have a turn for cabinet-m: iking, am a 
good plain carpenter (I had almost said 
“cook ”), have some skill in practical mecha- 
nics, and the use of all the tools and instru- 
ments, and believe that if I had been a 
dentist I could have taken out a double tooth 
in a manner that would have delighted you. 
But is there no other reason, besides early 
misdirection and cruel treatment, for the in- 
famous scrawl I write? Is there nothing in 
my nervous temperament and character which 
may account for it, or at least bring in a new 
and important element to the consideration ? 
If my father was a slow, skilful, pains- 
taking, fine-finishing, phlegm tie Dutchm: un, 
what was my mother? I shall say briefly, 
that Madam van Ploos was a fiery-spirited 
Spanish lady, who always very much looked 
down upon my father, and despised _ his 
“hand.” Her parents had made up the 
match, she being quite a girl at the time. 
She was my father’s 8 opposite in most things. 
She had no patience, no sort of applic ation, 
no natural skill in anything ; she had extra- 
ordinary energies and animal spirits, did 
everything upon impulse, and alternated the 
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warmest affections and tenderness with fre- 
quent bursts of fury that sometimes made my 
father’s pen fly clean out of his hand ! 

But let us now consider a little as to what 
is going on “within.” Now must come my 
statement of what I feel—of my natural 
ordinary sensations, in the act of writing. 
My thoughts, ideas, or in short, the impres- 
sions and opinions I wish to convey upon 
paper, come upon my mind with such a rush— 
all at the pit entrance, and all trying at once 
to get through the door—that I have abso- 
lutely no patience to make a letter, but rush 
scrawling along, so that it often happens I 

pannot myself read what I have written, on 
turning to it a few days afterwards. The 
reason is—it is not writing at all, but a set of 
strange marks and cyphers of no system. 
Would any good early teaching have super- 
seded this? I think, in a great degree, it 
would. It would not have prevented a rapid 
rawl, which is the result of a peculiar 
character in mind and temperament ; but it 
would have a strong tendency to render the 
scrawl legible. 

The question of how far the character of 
men is to be known by their handwriting, 
involves many very curious and interesting 
considerations. By some it has been regarded 
as a matter of divination or conjuring ; but in 
any case there is something true to be made of 
it. We see advertisements, from time to time, 
in the newspapers, offering to divine and 
divulge the character of any unknown person 
whose handwriting is brought to them, at the 
small charge of five shillings per character. 
By these means men, about to engage in 
partnership, or to have important transactions 
any one, may know before-hand the 
character of the person with whom they will 
have to do; in like manner lovers may be 
made wise beforehand, and those who have 
secret enemies may be warned and enabled to 
prepare for the worst. Is this all nonsense ? 
Not ail; but it is simply pushing, as we 
commonly see, a fact beyond its legitimate 
bounds, till it becomes an absurdity, and no 
fact at all worth a pinch of snuff. 

Sitting in the little back parlour of my shop 
at Knightsbridge, trying the merits of several 
new cases of pipes from Holland, to see how 
they performed, I fell into a long meditation, 
the other day, on this very subject, and, as cloud 
after cloud rose with august placidity into the 
air, and bowed its volume down from the 
ceiling, to expand and disperse itself allover the 
room, it seemed to me that I had elaborated 
and mastered the comprehension of the whole 
of the subject,—though I had lost several 
customers in consequence, who, I believe, had 
entered my shop, and gone out again, none the 
wiser. 

In the proposition that character can be 
discovered by the handwriting, there is some 
truth, which may be considered under several 
distinct heads :— 

Ist. Physiologically. As the nervous system 
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Charles Dickens.) 
has of necessity an influence on the hand- 
writing, the amount of excitability in the sys- 
tem is displayed, more or less, according to the 
feelings of the moment. You may often 
recognise the physical temperament very 
plainly. The cold man, whose blood moves 
slowly, will generally write slowly, carefully 
and neatly, if not formally. The pen of the 
man whose blood moves quickly, dashes along, 
heedless of the shape of letters, or of making 
letters at all. The man of impulse and the 
man of deliberation are thus very often made 
apparent. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the impulsive man may be very capable 
of the most serious deliberation, and the de- 
liberative man (though this is less likely) be 
vapable of impulse. A general impression is 
all that can be arrived at, in most cases. 
Secondly. Let us look at this Metaphysi- 
cally. That the mind influences the body, 
nobody doubts ; and it is only reasonable to 
admit that the peculiarity of individual minds 
of any strength, will communicate itself to 
the action of the hand in writing. Those who 
employ the reasoning powers chiefly, will 
usually write slowly and legibly—(perhaps 
not with any regularity, for that depends upon 
mechanical aptitude)—while those whose ima- 
gination, passions, or fancy, is chiefly called 
into play, scrawl rapidly and seldom very 
legibly. We expect the logician to write 
every word with clearness and precision ; we 


expect nothing of the sort from the dramatist. 
But even logicians are sometimes in a hurry ; 
may occasionally scrawl wildly as the drama- 
tist, so that a judgment on general principles 
is all that can reasonably be expected. 
Thirdly, we will look at the question Bio- 
graphically. How were my previous positions 


borne out ? I found, by reference to Nichols’s 
and Smith’s collection of Autographs, and the 
Isographie des Hommes Céléebres (which I one 
day went to see at the British Museum, leaving 
my shop in charge of a youth), that in many 
cases the writing was very much what [ 
should have expected ; in others, it was just 
the opposite. Here are a few of those I most 
especially noted. 

Queen Elizabeth. She was taught writing 
by Roger Ascham. Her first copy-book is to 
be seen in the Bodleian Library. She began 
well, and improved rapidly. While Princess, 
she came to write a beautiful engrossing hand 


—clear and regular almost as an engraving of 


letters. I turned to another signature after 
she had been queen a long time,—and what 
was my dismay! Melancholy change! The 
letters were now thin, spiteful,—the lines 
irregular—an ugly old maid’s version of her 
former hand—and the signature was a thing to 
make one bless one’s self! It was an immense, 
thin, mountebank’s letter—and then another 
such letter, with a signature worked between, 
—the whole having the appearance of an out- 
line of some wild scaffolding whereon stood 
the pale grotesque skeletons of fireworks, as 
they look before explosion. 
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Martin Luther. The writing was firm and 
legible, though not very equal nor very straight. 
This I thought a true version; as he had 
strong passions, as well as strong reasons for 
what he did. 

Sir Thomas More. By no means displaying 
|the calm firmness he possessed; the lines 
crooked, and tumbling down hill. 

Rubens. Manly, bold,—with a careless ease 
and clearness denoting mastery of hand. 

Lord Bacon. Very like an elegant modern 
short-hand. Clear, neat, and regular. The 
signature involved with broken lines, as if 
a fly had struggled and died in a spider’s 
web. 

Voltaire. Very clear, regular, steady, and 
straight ; evidently not written rapidly, but 
with a continuous ease, which might go on 
writing book after book in just the same way. 

Oliver Cromwell. Large, bold, legible, steady, 
sharp, and straight. The signature made 
up of halberds and pointed palisades. But 
another letter of his was not at all of this 
character. It displayed a perplexed and un- 
decided mind—at the time it was written. 

Prince de Condé. Not at all in accordance 
with the strong expression and buffalo-features 
of his face. 

Charlotte Corday. Firm, clear, steady, but 
not Without emotion. 

Cuvier. Very like the writing of Charlotte 
Corday, but not so strong and compact. 

Danton. Wilful, daring, without method or 
care. 

George the Fourth. Not at all the very gen- 
tlemanly hand most people would expect— 
rather like a housemaid’s. 

Pope. Very bad, small, full of indecision ; 
a very hedge-row of corrections and erasures. 

Cardinal Wolsey. A good hand, disturbed 
only by nervous energy and self-will. 

Porson. Correct and steady ; the reverse of 
his personal appearance and habits. 

Shakspeare. A. very bad hand indeed, con- 
fused, crowded, crooked in the lines, and 
scarcely legible. 

Napoleon, Still more illegible. No letters 
formed at all; the signature a mere hasty 
“scrimmage” with the pen. 

A few words of general gossip on the 
subject. Of women’s hand-writing not so 
much can be said, at least, in our own day, 
when the system of writing a fine hand of a 
particular kind renders so many of them all 
alike—hands which seem to be very beautiful 
and legible, but which are often not at all so, 
from the letters m, n, u, 7, and very often a, s, 
and 7, being a mere series of up and down 
elegancies, which are indistinguishable. But 
among those which display character, it has 
| often been of a very different kind to the one 

expected. On the other side, see what Shak- 
| speare’s experience has noticed— 

Malvolio. By my life, this is my lady’s hand !— 
These be her very c's, her w’s, and her ¢’s; and 
thus makes she her great P's. It is in contempt 

| of question my lady's hand.—TZwelfth Night. 
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It was a forgery! Still the fact of imita- 
tion showed there were characteristics to 
imitate, though whether answering to the 
actual character of the lady is the great point 
at issue. 

Here are two very characteristic 
tions of two very celebrated men. Locke says, 
in a letter to Benjamin Farly, that “the 
quicker a man writes, the slower others read 
what he has written !—this,” he pointedly 
adds, “ being a remark that may concern the 
writers of dooks as well letters.” Lord 
Chesterfield says in one of his letters to his 
son—“ Every man who has the use of his eyes, 
and of his hand, can write whatever hand he 
pleases.” 

I had made notes at the Museum for many 
more remarks, but, on returning home to 
Knightsbridge, I found that the little black 
Virginian boy, with feathers, who hangs on 
the Teft- hand side of my door, had been stole on, 
which has so disheartened me, with the study 
of human nature, for the present, that I shall 
drop my pen. I will merely conclude with a 
stery from a French historian I have lately 
read, which I think admirably to the point, 
and will now translate. 

In the early part of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, a Bolognese, named Primi, who 


ol serva- 


as 


possessed a handsome face, and was a man of 


wit, and an adventurer who had no objection 
to make his fortune by the best means that 


offered, came to France to see what good luck 


might befall him. During his journey from 


Lyons to Paris he made the acquaintance of 


one Claude Duval, a particularly clever enter- 
prising person, who on their arrival presented 
him to the Abbé de la Baume, afterwards 
Archbishop of Embrun. 
sonage suddenly conceived the idea of playing 
off a novel and i ingenious hoax, which has been 

called wane singuliére mystification. Finding 
in the boldness and finesse of Primi, together 
with his dialect, made up of Italian and 
French, his adroitness and personal address, 


all the qui alities desirable for the execution of 


hi§ project, he shut himself up with him for 
six weeks, seeing nobody else, excepting the 
Duke de Vendéme, and the Gr: and Prior of 
France, his brother, to whom he presented 
Primi. All three e mployed the ‘ahd of this 
time in teaching Primi the private history of 
persons of the Court—their intrigues, their 
friendships, their loves, their hatreds, &c. 
As soon as the y considered him sufficiently 
indoctrinated, the Abbé de la Baume spread 
it abroad that he knew an Italian from whom 
nothing in the past or future was hidden, 
the moment he set eyes on the handwriting 
of any person concerning whom anything was 
sought to be known. They took care that the 
first s sign: iture should be that of a person whose 
history was fully known to Primi, by their 
instructions. Lords and ladies, all the wealthy 
middle-class, men and women, the court and 
the city, hurried to Primi with autograph 
letters and signatures in their hands, and all 


| her 


This reverend per- | 


(Conducted by 


came away dumb-foundered at his answers! 
Krom what he told them of the past, they fully 
believed all he told them of the future. The 
Countess of Soissons, above all, took him under 
patronage. From her he incidentally ex- 
tracted all sorts of intrigues of the Court, the 
whole of which he most promptly turned to 
good account. From the wonderful things that 
Primi told her about herself, she described him 
to the king as a man of preternatural gifts, and 
begged his majesty to allow Primi to examine 
his handwriting. After some hesitation the 
king sent a letter, apparently in his own hand, 
which the Countess immediately took to 
Primi. The Italian examined it carefully, and 
informed the Countess that this writing was 
that of an old miser, a usurer, a sort of old 
pawnbroker,—a fellow incapable of any good 
action. The lady stood confounded. She 
assured him that this once he had blundered 
most stupidly ; but Primi persisted in as- 
suring her that he had made no mistake. 
The Countess took back the letter to the king, 
and in courtly language conveyed to him 
Primi’s inte rpretation of the character of his 
Majesty’s handwriting. His Majesty was 
astonished, ~ the letter was, in fact, not his 
handwriting, but that of M. le President Rose, 
his private secretary, who so closely imitated 
the king’s hi andwriting, that Louis continually 
made him write letters which he wished to be 
supposed in his own hand. This fact Primi 
had previously learnt from one of his in- 
structors, the Duke de Venddme, together 
with the private character of M. le President 
Rose. The king was determined to fathom 
the mystery. It was too deep and perplexing 
to be endured. The next morning he ordered 
his oe valet de chambre to bring the Italian 
to him in his private cabinet. “ Primi,” said 
his Maje af y, “I have only two words to say 

—your secret !—for which I will give you a 
pension of two thousand pounds :—if not, the 
gallows!” It is hardly necessary to say 
which of the two was chosen by the Italian. 
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THE numerous heterogeneous traits in the 
Belgian character (assignable, of course, to 
the mixed races of which the people are com- 
posed), are, in the opinion of the most 
amusing of travelled gossips, Herr Kohl, 
typifie d in the outward physiognomy and local 
site of the Belgian ¢ capital. He even traces 
corresponding peculi: wities in the other great 
European capitals, most of which he conceives 
exhibit tolerably correct types of the cha- 
racter of the nations to which they respec- 
tively belong; that character being mani- 
fest in the locality and building of the cities 
themselves, no than in the social and 
political relations of their inhabitants. 

“In St. Petersburgh, with its gew-gaw 
palaces, its newly constructed streets, running 
in straight parallel lines, its total deficiency 
of historic monuments, observes our tra- 


less 
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veller, ° ‘we see plainly typified the arrogant | 
despotism and the backward state of taste 
and civilisation of Imperial Russia. In 
gloomy Madrid, and its uncultivated environs, 
may be recognised the gravity and the aristo- 
eratic exclusiveness of the Spaniards of Old 
Castile. Does not the very first glance of 
Berlin reveal to the shrewd observer the 
whole spirit of Prussian policy? In pie- 
turesque Edinburgh do we not behold a 
miniature reflection of all Scotland? Her 
history may be read in the ruins of Holyrood, 
and in the many-storied houses of the Old 
Town, where the narrow wynds and closes 
may be regarded as emblematic of Highland 
poverty, whilst the broad streets and splendid 
squares of the New Town seem to represent 
the thriving Lowlands, enriched by newly 
awakened industry and trade. In Vienna, 
in Venice, in Florence, in almost all great 
cities, we may, without much stretch of ima- 
a view the streets, houses, and public 
buildings, as so many hieroglyphies, which, 
being decyphered, reveal the history and cha- 
racter of the nation and people to which each 
city belongs.” 

This notion may possibly be somewhat fan- | 
ciful ; but, nevertheless, Mr. Kohl supports 
it by some very ingenious reasoning, and | 
illustrates it by a multitude of curious facts | 
in relation to the Belgian capital, some of | 


which we here collect. | 
Brussels may be said to be a fruit which 


very plainly indicates the tree whereon it has | 
grown and ripened. The mingled elements | 
composing the Belgian people are distinctly | 
manifest in the whole outward aspect cf their | 
capital. 

Many exquisite old specimens of archi-| 
tecture, Byzantine as well as Gothic, bear | 
evidence of the great antiquity of Brussels. 
The city contains buildings connected with 
every phase of the national history, from the 
periods of Burgundian and Spanish dominion 
to the times of Austrian and Dutch rule; 
and from thence to the present Belgian 
monarchy. In passing from one district of 
the city to another, it is most interesting to 
observe these monuments of different ages as 
they successively appear in view. 

The Belgians are a people, who, whilst 
they cling with reverential feelings to what is 
old, nevertheless manifest great aptitude in 
the adoption of what is new; and they are 
animated by an eager desire for progression 
and improvement. Accordingly their capital 
exhibits a singular combination of the anti- 
quated structures of past ages, and the ele- 
gant buildings of modern times ;—poetic and 
historic tradition are found side by side with 
modern comfort and convenience. 

In Belgium, the wealth of a rich and pro- 
ductive country is poured into its capital ; 
and is visible in the markets, in the shops, 
and in the houses. Everywhere, without | 
doors as well as within, the Belgians show 
their wealth in the aspect of their capital. 





jand gardens, 


jand, as far as regards trees and flowers, 


| city. 
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The : scenery of Belgian is pleasing rather 
than grand ; consisting chiefly of cultivated 
plains, here and there varied by gentle 
eminences. These features characterise the 
country in the immediate environs of Brussels. 
At a little distance from the city, the valley 
of the Senne expands into an extensive plain, 
overspread with rich pasture and woodland. 
This plain is encircled by fertile hills ; so that 
Brussels may be said to unite, in its immediate 
proximity, the wooded and hilly Walloon 
country and the marshy land of Flanders ; 
the former represe mted by the Forest of 
Soigné, and the latter by the swampy meadows 
along the Senne. 

Brussels is not only surrounded by parks 
but even within the city walls 
the eye is continually refreshed by the sight 
of shady trees and blooming flower-beds. 
The stranger, on first setting foot in the city, 
is impressed with the conviction that he is in 
the heart of a highly cultivated and fertile 
land. Madrid, the capital of a country in 
which agiculture and gardening are in a very 
backward state, is unadorned with vegetation ; 
the 
Spanish capital, compared with Brussels, is 
like a city in the midst of a desert. 

In marked accordance with the elements 
of the population, and with the natural 
features of the country, are the occupations 
lof the Belgians in their capital. Art and 
| science, manufactures and handicrafts, flourish 
in Brussels, and an enterprising and specula- 
tive spirit in trade is a distinctive trait in the 
Belgian character. Many branches of manu- 
facture have been brought to the highest 
point of perfection in Brussels, which is not 
merely the residence of the Belgian court and 
nobility, but has from the most remote times 
been an active trading and manufacturing 
It is not less celebrated for lace-making 
and cloth and carpet-weaving, than for scien- 
tific and artistic efforts, and their successful 
results. 

Among the residents of Brussels we find 
rich bankers, merchants, and manufacturers, 
as well as retired capitalists and land-owning 
nobles. In passing through the city, one fre- 
quently finds a spacious garden adjoining a 
densely-built group of houses; or an elegant 
newly-erected building abutting ona vener rable 
old wall, the vestige of past centuries ; or, 
after passing a range of stately houses, de- 
serving the name of palaces, one suddenly 
enters a manufacturing quarter of the city, 
with its tall towering chimneys ; then, pro- 
ceeding a little further, we arrive at a canal, 
where ever-plying boats keep up continuous 
intercourse between the busy trading districts 
of the city. Nobles who are proud to trace 
their lineage, even in the twentieth degree, to 
John of Brabant and Margaret of ‘Parma, 
drive their emblazoned equipages through 
the same streets in which the humble lace- 
makers sit at work, and in which carpet- 
weavers, goldsmiths, turners, &c., display 
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the doors and windows of the houses the 
products of their industry and skill. 

It is a fact highly honourable to the Bel- 
gians, that they have earned distinction in 
almost every branch of human industry ; and | 
that every effort turning to a useful purpose, 
obtains from them re sadly encouragement and | 
protection. Another fact, no less creditable 
to the nation is, that no class or profession | 
constituting a part of the great European | 
family, is depreciated or despised in Belgium. | 
This trait of the national character is strongly | 
marked in Brussels, where priests, soldiers, 
government officials, noblemen, tradesmen, 
merchants, and mechanics, live in close con- 
tact, not only undisturbed by hostile feelings, 
but on a footing of mutual respect. 

This state of things has, as may naturally 


be imagined, given rise to a vast degree of 


religious toleration. In Brussels the Jews 
have their synagogue ; Protestants of various 
sects have their respective places of worship, 
and all are free to follow their own religious 


observances without interference or molesta- | 


tion. On her emancipation from Austrian 
and Dutch dominion, Belgium began to enjoy 


a reasonable share of politic: il freedom ; and | 


since the restoration of national independence 


and the establishment of the Constitution of 


1831, Brussels has been the favourite asylum 
of political refugees from all parts of Europe. | 
During the last twenty years, great numbers 
of foreigners have settled in Belgium ; and 
are persons of all ranks and 
pleasure-seeking men of wealth, 
princes, noblemen, | 


among them 
professions ; 
poor artists, and authors, 
and ecclesiastics. 

It is scarcely possible for any one writing 
on Brussels, to omit some notice of its prin- 
cipal squares, streets, and public buildings, 


several of which excel all similar objects 
of interest in many other European capiti us. 
The Grand Square, called the Place de l’ Hotel 


de Ville, has not its equal in any city of | 
northern Europe, and is only excelled by the | 


great open places in the towns of Italy ; as, 
for example, the Piazza of St. Mark, at 
Venice. 

The Place de l’Hdtel de Ville is a spacious 
parallelogram, surrounded by buildings re- 
markable for their grandeur and beauty, and 
deeply interesting for their antiquity. In 
other parts of Br ussels many old streets have 
been entirely pulled down, and whole dis- 
tricts have been newly built : but here, in the 
centre, and as it were the sanctum sanctorum 
of their capital, it would seem that the citizens 
of Brussels have preserved every object with 
a sort of religious care. 
it is the spot on which all their most fondly- 
cherished national recollections rally; or, 
because it would be extremely difficult to 
operate any change in that part of the city, 


owing to the solid and substantial nature of | 


the buildings. Several of the houses in this 
great square are of genuine old Spanish 
structure ; others are Gothic and Flemish 
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| Genoa, Fiesco’s 


This may be, because | 


(Conducted by 


| buildings : all bene the stamp of vene rable 
| antiquity ; and time has wrought upon them 
|much fewer ravages than are discernible in 
| the Piazza of St. Mark in Venice. 

The Stadhuis, or to call it by its more 
| generé uly adopted French name, the Hotel de 
Ville, exceeds in architectural beauty any 
| similar building in the Netherlands, where in 
levery city the Stadhuis is an imposing and 
handsome structure. The slender tower 
which surmounts the roof of the Brussels 
Hotel de Ville is one of the most elegant 
| creations of architectural skill ; on its summit 
stands a statue of the Archangel Michael, 
| which, strangely enough, is made to perform 
|the functions of a weather-cock. Even the 
private houses in the Place de l’Hdtel de 
Ville are all more or less profusely decorated 
with architectural ornaments. Some have 
been the scenes of great events which hold a 
prominent plaee in the world’s history ; with 
others are associated traditionary tales of 
strange domestic incidents, which have been 
preserved in the memory of the inhabitants, 
from generation to generation, during three 
or four centuries. 

I saw the window from which the Counts 
Egmont and Hoorn stepped forth to the 
scatiold prepared for their execution. We 
Germans, whithersoever we go, find our 
|thoughts wandering to Goethe and Schiller. 
In Switzerland we seek the spot rendered 
{memorable by Tell’s renown, and we wend 
lour way to Kussnacht and Zwinguri. In 
palace is our gré and object of 
in Belgium our sympathies 

everything associated with 


attraction, and 
are absorbed in 
| Goethe’s Egmont. 

It was in the great Hall of the Brussels 
Stadhuis that the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
performed his solemn act of abdication ; his 
son Philip kneeling at his feet, and a numerous 
assemblage of Princes and Nobles grouped 
around him. This abdication is a subject for 
which Belgian artists would seem to cherish 
|a strong predilection, and in many of their 
| paintings this scene is ably and powerfully 
pourtrayed. Few historical subjects exhibit 
a deeper and more varied interest, or afford 
better opportunity for the employment of 
grand pictorial accessories. 

One of the most remarkable of the old 
historical houses on the Place de l’Hétel de 
Ville at Brussels, is that now distinguished by 
the name of the Hotel de Brasseurs. It is said 
to have been the residence of Charles the 
Fifth. Another house known by the appel- 
lation of le Pot d’Etain, is that in which the 
Duke of Wellington established his head- 
| quarters in the year 1815, and where he gave 
ia ball on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 

3ut the house which most firmly rivets the 
observer’s attention, is one fronted by a 
baleony. From that balcony the Duke of 
Alba witnessed the execution of Egmont and 
|Hoorn. There, whilst the fate Jl axe was 
raised over the head of the noble Egmont, 
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GOOD INTENTIONS. 


Alba is recorded to have shed those crocodile | watching the flying-fish and reading a new 


tears adverted to by Schiller in his History of 
the Fall of the Netherlands. 

When I visited the Hétel de Ville, I was 
shown the keys of the city gates, which it is 
customary to present (as a mark of honour) 
to sovereigns and other distinguished per- 
sonages on their solemn entry into Brussels. 
These keys are made of silver, and are master- 
pieces of workmanship. On the handle of one 
of them, the city itself is represented in most 
artistic carving. If these keys had tongues 
what strange tales might they not tell of the 
many changeful events of which Brussels has 
been the scene! During the last fifty years, 


the keys of Brussels have been presented 
under very various circumstances to three 
very different masters ;—Napoleon, William 
of Nassau, and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 


“GOOD INTENTIONS.” 
A STORY OF THE AFRICAN BLOCKADE. 


No one can question the good intentions of | 
our country in persisting in the slave blockade. | 
| the Semiramis was standing in pursuit of the 


Putting out of consideration the enormous 
sums an over-taxed people are made to con- 
tribute to this African slave war, the question 
remains, whether such intentions are produc- 
tive of the end they have in view. That the 
horrors of the passage from Africa to Brazil 


1 





work on anatomy (though he never turned a 
fresh page); while the lieutenant of the 
watch built “ chéteux-en-Espagne,” or occa- 
sionally examined with his telescope the blue 
hills of Madagascar in the distance. 

“Sail ho!” shouted the look-out in the 
foretop. 

“Where away?” cried the lieutenant, 
springing to his feet, while at the same 
moment every man seemed to have lost his 
listlessness, and to be eager for action of any 
kind. 

“Over the starboard quarter, making Sou’- 
West.” 

The captain hastened on deck, while the 
second lieutenant ran aloft to have a look at 
the strange craft. 

“What do youmake her out, Mr.Saunders ?” 
asked the captain. 

“ A fore-and-aft schooner, Sir, hull down.” 

“°Bout ship,” cried the captain ; and in an 
instant every man was at his post. 

“ Helm’s a lee ”»—* raise tacks and sheets ” 
—“ mainsail haul,” &c. ; and in five minutes 


stranger, while the men were employed in 


|“ cracking on ” all sail to aid in the chase. 


What is it that makes a chase of any kind 
so exciting? The indescribable eagerness 


| which impels human nature to hunt any-thing 


are often frightfully aggravated by the dread | 
of pursuit and capture by our cruisers, is well | 


known. That, instead of providing something 
like a convenient space for their human 
cargo, and endeavouring to land all in health 
and safety, the traffickers in human flesh now 


only build the smallest and slightest “clippers ” | 


in which they stow as many slaves as they 


can possibly pack together, and only strive to | 


make the run as fast as they can, is equally 
well known. And why? Because our 
cruisers have raised the price of black flesh 
in the Brazilian market, and the slave trader 
knows that, if he can only escape capture once 
in three voyages, and on that occasion land 
only a third of his cargo alive, he will have 
made an 

“ventures.” 

How hard a slaver will strive to escape 
capture, and how easily she will tumble to 
pieces, the following sketch will show. It is 
a true story in every-thing but names. 

On a glorious day, with a bright sun and 
alight breeze, Her Majesty’s brig Semiramis 
stood along under easy sail, on a N. W. course 
up the Channel of Mozambique. Save the 
man at the wheel and the “look-outs” in 
the tops, every one seemed taking it easy. 
And indeed there was no inducement to 
exertion ; for the sky was cloudless, and the 


temperature of that balmy warmth that} 


makes mere existence a luxury. The men, 
therefore, continued their “ yarns” as they 
lounged in little groups about the deck ; the 
middies invented new mischief, or teased the 
cook; the surgeon divided his time between 





excellent profit on the three| 





huntable is not exaggerated in “ Vathek,” 
in which the population of a whole city is 
described as following in the chase of the 


| black genie, who rolled himself up into a ball 
jand trundled away before them, attracting 
|even the halt and the blind to the pursuit. 


But who shall describe the excitement of a 
chase at sea? How eagerly is every eye 
strained towards the retreating sails! how 
anxiously is the result of each successive 
heaving of the log listened for! how many 
are the conjectures as to what the stranger 
a-head may prove to be! and how ardent 
are the hopes that she may turn out a prize 
worth taking! For be it remembered that, 
unlike the chase of a fox on land, where no 
one cares for the object pursued, cupidity is 
enlisted to add to the excitement of a chase 
at sea. Visions of prize-money float before 
the eyes of every one of the pursuers, from 
the captain to the cabin-boy. 

The Semiramis being, on the tack she had 
now taken, considerably to the windward of 
the stranger, there was every chance of her 
soon overtaking her, provided the latter held 
the course she was now steering. But who 
could hope that she would do that? Indeed, 
all on board the brig expected every moment 
to hear that she was lying off and running 
away. If she did not do so, it would be almost 
a proof that she was engaged in lawful com- 
merce, and not what they had expected, and, 
in truth, hoped. 

An hour had passed, and the Semiramis had 
visibly gained on the schooner ; so much so, 
that the hull of the latter, which was long, 
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j 
low, black, and 1: vkish i-looking, could now io 
seen from the brig’s tops. 

“Surely they must see us,” said the captain. 

“She’s just the build of the Don Pedro we 
took off this coast,” said the second lieutenant, 
from the maintop. 

“T hope she will turn 
replied the captain. 

The truth is, they had captured 
Don Pedro, condemned cet and 
up. The captain and owners 
appealed ; proved to the the 
Admiralty that she was in the 
slave trade ; and, consequently, every man on 
board the Semiramis who had assisted at her 
capture, was obliged to cash up his quota of 
“ damages” instead of pocketing prize-money. 
The Don I Pedro, the re fore, was a sore subje ct 
on board the Semiramis. 

Another hour elapsed: the hull of 
schooner began to be visible from the deck of 
the cruise oY. She was a W icked-looking craft : 
and Jack slapped his pockets in anticipation 
of the cash she would bring in to them. 

“ Well, it ld she don’t alter course, any- | « 
how,” said the boatswain on’ the forecastle ; 
“may be she wants to throw us off the scent, 
by pretending to be all right and proper, and 
not to have a notion that we can be coming 
after her.” 

“ Show the colours,” cried the captain on the 
quarter-deck ; “ let ’s see what flag she sports.” 

The British ensign was soon floating from 
the Semiramis ; but the at first 
showed no colours in reply. 

Presently the first lieutenant, 
watching her through the 
“ Brazilian, by Jove!” 

There was a short pause. Every sort of 
spy-glass in the ship was in requisition. Every 
eye was strained to its utmost visual tension. 
The captain broke the silence with “ Holloa! 
She’s easing off; going to run for it at 
last.” 

“ She’s a /eetle too late,” said the lieutenant 
“ Before the wind these fore-and-aft schoone rs | 
are tubs, though on the wind they’re clippers.” | 

However, it was clear that the schooner hi ad | 
at last resolved to run for her life. By going | 
off with the wind she got a good start of the 
brig ; and, although it was her worst point of'| 
sailing, still the breeze was so light that, while 
it suited her, it was insufficient to make the 
heavier brig sail well. 

For three hours the chase continued, and | 
neither vessel seemed to gain on the other ; 
but the breeze was now freshening, and the | 
Semiramis at length began to diminish the | 
distance between herself and the Brazilian. 
Right a-head, in the course they were pur- 
suing, lay a point of land projecting far into 
the sea, and the chart showed a tremen- 
dous reef of rocks extending some three 
miles beyond it. it was certain that neither | 
vessel could clear the reef, if they held the 
course they were then steering. 

“Keep her a little more to windward,” 


out a better prize,” 


that same 
broken 
of her 
satisfactic . 


her 
had 
of 


1e not engaged 


1 
the 


5 of 


schooner 


who 


glass, cried out, 





was |“ 


| water— 
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cried the coptnin, “We shall have her;” 
she will be obliged to haul up in about an 
hour’s time, and then she can’t escape, as we 
shall be well to windward.” 

The hour went by; and still the schooner 
showed no signs of altering her course. The 
captain of the Semiramis again examined his 
charts ; but the reef was ciearly laid down, 
and it seemed utterly impossible that the 
schooner could weather it by the course 
was then steering, Yet, either from 
rance of the danger, or from the determina- 
tion to brave it, she tried; knowing that if 
she escaped it and cleared the point, she would 
have gained an immense advantage over her 
pursuers, 

It would be impossible to describe 
anxiety with which all on board the Semi- 
ramis now watched the little Brazilian. She 

literally rushing into the jaws of 
struction ; and, over each sue- 
wave, it seemed as if she must be 
dashed on the treacherous reef at the next 
dip. Still she stood bravely on ; and, though 
loubtless the lips of those on board her might 
be quivering at that moment in the agony of 

uspense, the little eratt looked so beau tifu l, 

i sailed so gaily, her white sails and slender 
spars flashing in the sunlight, that even her 
pursuers mentally prayed for her safety, 
quite irrespective of the prize-money they 
would lose by her destruction on the rocks, 
Jack does not like to see a pretty craft run 
ashore, at any price. 
They began almost to think the schooner 
bore a charmed life ;” for she seemed to be 
floating over the very reef itself, and the 
white foam of the breakers could be seen all 
round her. 

“ Blessed, if I don’t think she’s the Flying 
Dutchman,” said one blue-jacket to another. 

‘Gammon, Bill—ain’t we round the Cape ? 
and don’t you know that’s just where the 
Flying Dutchman never pha get to?” 
replied his messmate. 

The little schooner bounds onwards merrily 
|—suddenly she and every spar 
shivers. 

“She has struck!” 
once, 

Now she rises with a coming wave, and now 
she settles down again with a violence that 


she 


1@no- 


+} 
tne 


was de- 


as she rose 


cessive 


staggers, 


cry twenty voices at 


| brings her topmasts on the deck. 


is 


“ Out with the 
board the 5 


boats,”’ the order on 
Semiramis, and the men fly to ex- 


| ecute it. 


Another wave lifts the schooner—another 


| fearful crash—she rolls over—her decks are 


|rent asunder—her crew are struggling in the 


and with them (every man shudders 
at the sight) hundreds of negroes, manacled 


| to each other and fettered to the lower deck, 


are shot out into the foam. 

Bravely pulled the seamen in the boats of 
the Semiramis; but two strong swimmers, 
who had fought their way through the boiling 
surf, were all they saved. So slight was the 
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build of the little schooner, that she had gone | 


to pieces instantly on striking ; and, within 
sight of the Semiramis, within hearing of the 
death-shrieks that rent the air from siz hun- 
dred and thirty human beings, who, shackled 
together with heavy irons, were dashed 
slow and 

caolers 


that had 


among the waters, and perished a 
he sIpless death, 
survived 
sunk ! 
Surely this sad tale may at least be added 
to the catalogue of ills produced by England’s | 
in striving to suppress the 


of their 
number 


two 


ot 


only 


to tell the 


“ood intentions ” 
slave trade. 


HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 


AN innocent- looking little book lies on our 
parlour-table, an extensive demand for which 
would imply that English households abound in 
perils 
gencies. 
alarming. ; 
or, Hints on Emergencies.” Its object appears 
to be to establish a surgery in every house, as 

Buchan introduced a Domestic 
Chest into every dressing-room. It is meant 
to arm the heads with powe r over the limbs 
of families ; but it teaches masters and mis- 
tresses, husbands and wives, fathers and |} 
mothers, the theory of what they can never 
learn without pre we yet the very aim, 
end, and purpose o their existence—their 
prayers at night, their smallest actions by day 

—are all so much anxious prudence, so many 
fervent hopes, that they may have xo prac- 
tice. Happily their caution is nearly always 
rewarded, and their prayers granted ; for 
although it is said that accidents happen in 


Harmless as it looks, its purpose is 


the best regulated families, they don’t happen | 
|and fractures the }: 


often. 


If staireases were precipices, door-steps gla- | 
|gums, or divide, with a pair of scissors, the 


ciers, coal-cellars powder-magazines, and kit- 


chen-ranges steam-boilers continually burst- | 
lucifer- | 
|there are 


ing ; if shower-baths were cataracts, 
matches blunderbusses, and if copper flues 
made a point of exploding on washing-days ; 
if little girls preferred swallowing pins to 
plums, and little boys liked oil of vitriol 
better than almond hardbake ; half-sove- 
reigns were coined expressly to choke little 
children with, and flat-irons forged 
to burn fingers; if good plain cooks were 
seized with frequent propensities to sweeten 
apple-pies with sugar of lead; if carving- 
chives were daggers for footmen to wound 
inflexible housemaids with; if an impulse 
natural to nurses impelled them to throw 
babies out of window—then “ Household 
Surgery” would be a very useful manual. 
But in ‘the present mode of arranging houses, 
and conducting domestic establishments, the 
occasions for such knowledge as it conveys, 


occurs too seldom to provoke occasion for the | 


book itself. 
What is the use of Hints on Emergencies | 
that only happen once ina life-time ; or pages 


. cat tania ca al . 
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and are hourly at the mercy of emer- | 


It is called “ Household Surgery ; | 


Medicine | 


| e 
appears the act of tooth-drawing ! 


| door by trying that very operation. 


only | ¢ 
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of precautions against accidents which do not 
afflict one ina hundred? As a linendraper 
}won’t learn navigation in case he may 
lever called on to pilot a ship; nor a tinkea 
master —— aties lest somebody may some 
day ask him to construct a diving-bell ; 

gentleman in easy circumstances will 
suredly not — the science of surgery, 
lest himself, or some ‘body belonging to him, 
might at some moment between this and this 
day twenty | break a Indeed if 
either of these works of super-erogation were 
to be calle d into action, and drawn into either 
emergency, the ship would inevitably founder 

i the dive x would be smothered, and the patie nt 
\lamed for life. In operative surgery, 
lcially, a little learning merely 
gerous, it is a fatal thing. 

Theodore Hook’s “ Cousin William ” has 
already painted the perils of domestic medi- 
cine in the proceeding that bold Buchan- 
his aunt, who robbed everybody within 
her power of their health, as thorough ly as 
Dick Turpin cleaned out everybody in his 
power of their wealth : but she was a harm- 
less nuisance compared with an Uncle Thomas, 
a Mr. Briggs, an Aunt M armed 
with a pair of forceps, a lancet, a scalpel. 
kK uphemii uhas swooned! “¢ pe n an artery !” 
exclaims Uncle Tom, and » his text- 
| book, ties up the arm, oj lamest, then 
the vein; and lastly, being perfectly innocent 
| of its existence—the arte ry below. This is a 
jmortal injury. Euphemia lingers, and only 
| revives after the ap yplic: ation of much profes- 
| sional skill and a year’s illness. 

How very str aight- forward and mechanical 
Mr. Briggs 
tries his hand on the dentals of his heir; but 
breaks down the gums, lacerates the cheeks, 
iw-bone of his eldest-born. 
Everybody supposes it easy to lance an infant’s 


be 


50 a 


as- 


years lew. 


espe- 
dan- 


is not a 


8 o 


eer 


or argery, 


or 
| 
rushes 


ms his 


little membrane which holds down the tongue 
and causes what is called “tongue tie,” but 
blood-vessels around, which cannot 
be wounded without danger. Aunt Margery 
brings the sweetest of her nieces to death’s 
The art 
of surgery is so much a matter of tact and 
manual dexterity, that even some professionals 
cannot always practise it with certain im- 
| punity to patients. It is not every member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons who ean apply 
a common bandage with the requisite even- 
| ness, smoothness, ‘and neatness. The hand of 
the surgeon should be of this peculiar cha- 
racter ; it should combine muscular power 
with very great delicacy of touch. The late 
| Mr. Liston’s hand was likened to the trunk of 
ithe elephant. Its grasp was all powerful, 
but the delicacy of his touch was so e xquisite, 
that he could lay distinct hold of the minutest 
object. But where is this e xquisite combina- 
| tion of manual aptitude to be found in families ? 
Mrs. Briggs may be very clever in picking up 
|pins, and Mr. Briggs’s grasp has possibly all 


oo 
Iss 
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the power of a vice; but of what use are 
these accomplishments, unless combined, in 


one person, with a Listonian knowledge of 


anatomy, and dexterity in the use of the 
Lisfrane-knife, the gum-fleam, the lancet ? 
Yet all these instruments are committed and 


commended, by the author of Household Sur- | 
gery, to the hands of parents and guardians | 


(together with the probe, the scalpel, and the 
forceps,) as freely as if they were knives and 


forks—as remorselessly as if their darling | 


“younger branches’ ” little locomotives were 
legs of lamb ! 

We must not, however, forget that cases 
and emergencies do occasionally occur in 
domestic life, in which some knowledge of 
medicine and surgery is demanded, and may 
be most effectually put into practice. Such 
are the occasions when “a little knowledge ” 
is not “a dangerous thing,” for we may 
thereby mitigate suffering, and even save 
human life. The line of demarcation, how- 
ever, must be drawn between those cases which 
an unprofessional person may deal with “ pro 
_tem,” and those which it would be dangerous 
for him to meddle with at all. “Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” 
housewife should know as well how to make 
a poultice as a plum pudding, and whether 


made of bread-and-water, linseed-meal, bran, | 
yeast, treacle, or mustard, she should bear | 


in mind the emphatic words of Abernethy, 


“Poultices are either blessings or curses as} 


they are well or ill-made.” She should have 
some knowledge of embrocations, she should be 
learned in liniments and lotions—hence, with 
hartshorn and oil, opodeldoc, soap-liniment, and 
Goulard Water, her acquaintance should be 
intimate. She should be able to dress a blister, 
put on leeches, apply poor man’s plaister, 
bandage a sprain, foment chilblains, put on 
sticking plaister, and administer other harm- 
less styptics, including burnt and intact rag. 
She might also be allowed to dispense simple 
medicines like senna-tea, magnesia, rhubarb, 
Epsom salts ; but we should strictly prohibit 
her from using opiates, mercurial prepara- 
tions, including that eternal “hydrarg.” which 
appears at the top of every preliminary pre- 
scription of every routine practitioner, besides 
iodine, and many other potent remedies which 
may be seriously misapplied. It should always 
be remembered that Medicines differ from 
poisons only in their doses, in other words all 
medicine is poison if administered ignorantly 
and in excess. 

For advice and instruction in these harm- 
less helps in need, the little work we are now 
considering will be found exceedingly effica- 
cious. It is to the surgical operations it re- 
commends and describes that the force of 
objection is greatest. 

The practice of domestic surgery, ought 
to be exceedingly limited. The idea of 
“ Every man his own Surgeon,” which we now 
contend against, would be curiously absurd, 
if it were not a problem how far any man 
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Every good | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


maybe trusted to deal surgically with his 
own frame. Our own opinion is, that his 
legitimate agency is extremely contracted, and 
that all conceivable “ Hints on Emergencies ” 
| ofthat nature are entirely thrown away. We 
candidly confess that we see no objection to 
certain self-surgical operations in which men, 
from long practice, have, more or less, attained 
a certain degree of proficiency. We see not 
the slightest objection to the operation of 
shaving : a man may pare his own nails ; if he 
be blessed with strong nerves, and a steady 
hand, he may cut his own corns; and if he 
be a stoic and don’t mind ridicule, or being 
mistaken now and then for an escaped convict, 
|}he may cut his own hair; but we do most 
}emphatically protest against his setting his 
jown broken thigh, or drawing his own 
teeth, or cupping himself, or reducing the 
fracture of his own arm; or actively treat- 
ing tetanus instead of hastening to a pro- 
fessional surgeon, and, till then, resolutely 
holding his jaw. Cowper, the poet, vowed, 
that if any son of his ever made himself wings 
and flew from Exeter to Falmouth he would 
be excessively angry with him; the same 
motive for indignation would exist from pre- 
cisely the same cause towards any person 
who should attempt on his own person any 
of the surgical feats we have named. 

Amateur surgeons should be equally chary 
of their advice and interference with the 
limbs and diseases of their neighbours. They 
should not be appointed Surgeons to the 
household without a regular training ; but in 
some stations and non-medical professions 
that training is necessary. Clergymen living 
in remote districts, who may not have even a 
village doctor to consult in a case of emer- 
gency ; captains on board ships, who may be 
deprived of the services of their medical 
officers ; travellers on land, especially in the 
East : intelligent emigrants taking their families 
into a thinly populated colony, should be pro- 
vided with certain surgical instruments and 
such articles as may be found in every well- 
stored medicine chest. To this extent we 
must enlarge the prescribed boundary, and 
recommend that all such persons should 
acquire as much knowledge of household 
surgery and medicine as they possibly can ; 
there is no secret mystery to unravel, for 
happily, the principles of medical science have 
been so clearly elucidated that any man of 
ordinary intelligence may, with application 
and study, soon acquire sufficient knowledge 
to guide him on his way to alleviate human 
suffering, and restore health to the afflicted. 
As a manual, such persons, but such only, will 
find “ Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emer- 
gencies,” very useful. 


| 
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